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EDITORIAL COMMENT | 


PRESIDENT GATTON HONORED 


Another honor has come to the president 
of the Kentucky Education Association 
this year. Previously he was honored in 
being made a member of the Kentucky 
Crippled Children’s Commission. Last 
week the governor turned to him again for 
help. He has asked Mr. Gatton to assume 
the leadership of the Kentucky Relief Com- 
mission, which is responsible for the ex- 
penditure of $672,550 in Kentucky during 
this calendar year. 

It is Mr. Gatton’s task to distribute 
this money under the direction of the 
governor and the commission so that every 
man, woman, and child in want in Kentucky 
may receive the help necessary to prevent 
suffering from hunger and cold during the 
coming winter season, in return for labor 
performed at the rate of $1.50 per day. 

This money comes to Kentucky from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and will be distributed through the Ken- 
tucky Relief Commission under Mr. 
Gatton’s direction. Our congratulations 
to the Relief Commission and to the 
governor on the choice of our president to 
handle this problem for us. The board 
of education at Madisonville generously 
gave Mr. Gatton a leave of absence with- 
out pay, until January ist, in order that 
he might devote his time and energy to the 
work of the Relief Commission. 


LACK OF TEXTBOOKS 


Parents in Kentucky have made heroic 
sacrifices to obtain books for their children. 
Many parents, however, have not been 
able to procure books however great the 
sacrifices they were willing to make. There 


are thousands of children in school in 
Kentucky today who will be forever 
handicapped because the free textbook 
law passed in 1928 never became effective. 

The Kentucky Education Association 
is committed to a program of equalizing 
educational opportunities for Kentucky’s 
children. Providing a good teacher is one 


part of the program. Guaranteeing the 
necessary materials for the use of the child 
is just as important as insuring a good 
teacher. The Kentucky Education As- 
sociation has endorsed both of these. We 
must not forget our obligations to our 
children. 

How can the next generation think 
straight if they attend schools where there 
are few or no books, where the teachers 
are poorly trained, and where there is 
little or nothing of worth to do all day long? 
We repeat, thousands of children in Ken- 
tucky will be forever handicapped because 
the free textbook law has not become oper- 
ative. 


THE WORK OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
COMMISSION 


The Educational Commission is making 
progress. Fact-finding committees have 
been organized and are gathering data 
which will be used as a basis or starting 
point for the recommendations of the 
Commission. 

The Commission and the committees 
are devoting days and weeks in an effort 
to build a program of education for Ken- 
tucky. Every person in the teaching pro- 
fession should give generously of his time 
if called upon for service. 

All of us will not be called upon for help. 
But there is a way that every one of us can 
help. We can create sentiment in favor 
of the work that is being done. 

This is our Commission. We asked for 
it. We are supporting it with our funds, 
with our time, and with our good will. 
If its work is to become effective we must 
believe in it and we must support it actively 
for the next sixteen months. 

If you hear any person criticising it or 
questioning its motives take time to en- 
lighten him as to the personnel of the Com- 
mission and as to its method of work. 
It is your obligation to convince him, if 
he can be convinced. This is our oppor- 
tunity to procure a sound program of 
education and we must make the most of it. 








ita 
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THINK STRAIGHT 


These are times when every man and 
woman must be depended upon to think 
clearly and without prejudice. We must 
weigh values and arrive at decisions 
calmly and dispassionately. 


It is evident to every person of sound © 


judgment in Kentucky that our school 
program can be reorganized in the interest 
of economy and efficiency. This does not 
mean we are spending too much money on 
our educational program. Far from it. 
We are not spending enough. But we are 
spending money in many instances where 
small returns are being realized. 

For instance, the children in the schools 
in County X have nct been able to buy 
textbooks for three years. Not one child 
in four has the needed textbooks in his 
possession. The teachers in this county 
are not well trained and are all but helpless 
without the texts to lean upon. How 
would you figure the waste in educational 
expenditures in that county? It is not 
far from a total waste of all funds expended. 

A well-trained, effective teacher can 
accomplish some good without books. A 
poor teacher may reap some results if good 
books adapted to the child are available. 
But a mediocre teacher or poor teacher will 
accomplish almost nothing where the 
children do not have books. 








YOUR SCHOOL GROUND 


Mr. N. R. Elliott has contributed a 
paper to this issue of the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL on the beautification of 
school grounds. If, in accordance with 
Mr. Elliott’s suggestions, each one of the 
sixteen thousand teachers in Kentucky 
would start this fall to plant native trees 
and shrubs around the school in which 
she teaches, we could in the next few 
years add much to, the attractiveness of 
the school buildings and grounds all over 
Kentucky. Read Mr. Elliott’s article 
and have your children do some planting 
that will add to the beauty of your school 
home. If in doubt about what to plant 
and how to plant it, write Mr. Elliott a 
personal letter, or write to your director 
of school buildings and grounds—Mr. 
J. W. Brooker, Frankfort, Kentucky—and 
get the help necessary to do an intelligent 
piece of planting. 








COMMON BIRDS OF CENTRAL 
KENTUCKY 


Every reader of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JouRNAL who is interested in initiating 
a program for the conservation of wild life 
should read the article ‘Common Birds of 
Central Kentucky,” written by Dr. Gordon 
Wilson of the Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College at Bowling Green. Dr. 
Wilson knows Kentucky’s birds. There 
are few men who have given the thought 
and attention to this problem that he has. 
He is actively interested in promoting a 
program for the conservation not only of 
bird life but of all wild life in Kentucky. 
Every member of the Kentucky Education 
Association should lend interest and sup- 
port to this movement. 


ONE COLLEGE’S GIFT TO ANOTHER 


The gift from President Turck and the 
trustees of Centre College to the library 
of the University of Kentucky of 7,000 
volumes of Federal documents, covering 
the period from the Twentieth to the 
Sixtieth Congresses, not only was of value 
intrinsically but the act should solidify 
the good feeling between these two great 
colleges. 

Centre, one of the older colleges of Ken- 
tucky, was in possession of these valuable 
documents by virtue of its age. By turn- 
ing them over to the State University, 
Centre makes them at once available not 
only to a much larger student body, but 
to the whole public. Centre is a denomi- 
national college, while the university is 
owned by the State and its library is open 
the year around. 

It is a fine thing that President Turck 
and the trustees have done. The gift 
should help to cement better relations 
between the two schools. This should 
be the natural situation. Was not Presi- 
dent Turck formerly the Dean of Ken- 
tucky’s college of law? Whether or not 
the two schools ever play football with 
each other is not nearly so important as 
promoting a permanent feeling of amica- 
bility between the student bodies, which 
should have its effect when these young men 
go out into the world.—The Courier- 
Journal, October 10, 1932. 










Should the Common School Fund Be Increased? 


By JAMES H. RICHMOND, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


During the past quarter of a century the percentage of State sup- 
port of public education rendered through the Common School Fund 
has decreased steadily when compared with the percentage of support 
rendered by school districts. Whereas the Common School Fund con- 
stituted approximately three-fourths of the total amount of money 
spent on public education in Kentucky twenty-five years ago, this fund 
now constitutes less than one-fourth of the amount so expended. Like- 
wise, there has been a steady decrease in the ratio of the amount of 
money accruing to the Common School Fund to the total amount of 
receipts into the State treasury. 

More and more the burden of supporting our public school system 
has been passed to our various county, city, and graded school dis- 
tricts. As a result, glaring and unwarranted inequalities in the sup- 
port of public education exist throughout our State. Many of the 
poorer school districts, even though they levy maximum tax rates, 
fall far short of meeting the requirements of the minimum school pro- 
gram imposed upon them by law. 


The Equalization Law, enacted in 1930, was an expression of the 
General Assembly as to a way in which these glaring inequalities could 
be remedied, insofar as teachers’ salaries were concerned. The Court 
of Appeals has declared this law unconstitutional and overruled a 
petition for rehearing in the action. As stated in my letter of July 12, 
it is my feeling that-the only means of bringing about an equitable 
measure of educational support in this State, under existing constitu- 
tional limitations, is to increase, materially, the Common School Fund. 
While a comprehensive study of this all-important problem of school 
support is now being made under the direction of the Kentucky Edu- 
cational Commission, it seems improbable that any course remains to 
be pursued other than to increase this fund. 

It is my feeling that we should begin advocating an amendment 
to our Constitution which would make possible a special equalizing 
fund supplementary to the State per capita fund, but under no con- 
dition should we content ourselves with advocating this amendment 
in lieu of insisting upon a material increase in the Common School 
Fund at an early date. Likewise, we must not overlook the fact that 
at the same time we advocate increasing the Common School Fund we 
must also urge the reorganization and strengthening of our school 
districting system to the end that existing inequalities resulting from 
this system be not perpetuated. By the same token, our school leaders 
must familiarize themselves with the fundamental principles of State 
taxation and the newer trends therein, because it is highly improbable 
that the school fund may be increased to a noticeable extent until our 
system of State taxation is revised. 

Odious as the suggestion may have seemed in the past, it seems 
not unwise at this time to consider seriously the advisability of advo- 
cating that a minimum yearly per capita for each pupil-child be speci- 
fied in our Constitution. 





Right Reverend Benjamin 
Bosworth Smith’ 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 1840-42 
By Roscoe. L. Murray 


The third Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Kentucky, Right Reverend 
Benjamin Bosworth Smith, like his pred- 
ecessors in office, was a minister, being 
the first Episcopal Bishop of Kentucky. 
Bishop Smith was born June 13, 1794, in 
Bristol, Rhode Island. He received his 
early education in that state, and was 
graduated from Brown University in 1816. 





Rt. Rev. BENJAMIN BosworTH SMITH 


His educational training was for the minis- 
try, and the year following his graduation 
from Brown University he was ordained 
deacon and in 1818 he was ordained priest. 
From 1820 to 1823, he served as rector in 
Virginia. Leaving Virginia in 1823, he 
served as rector.at Middlebury, Vi., from 
1823 to 1828. Reverend Smith became 
editor of the Episcopal Recorder, a church 
paper, in 1820 and served in that capacity 
for two years. 

The first record of Smith’s coming to 
Kentucky was when he became rector of 
Christ Church, Lexington, in 1830. For 
seven years he was in charge of this church. 


The outstanding church work of Mr. Smith 
was recognized when the convention meet- 
ing at Lexington, Ky., in 1831 elected him 
bishop. On account of some informality 
in the election, Mr. Smith declined. At 
the following meeting held June 11, 1832, 
at Hopkinsville, Ky., he was unanimously 
elected Bishop, and was consecrated in 
St. Paul’s Church, New York, October 31, 
1832. Bishop Smith was the first of the 
three upon whom the consecrating hands 
were laid and obtained precedence over 
Bishop Mclllvaine, of Ohio, and Bishop 
Meade, of Maryland. 

The work of Bishop Smith as a church- 
man caused him to be chosen Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in 1840. He 
served the interests of education in Ken- 
tucky with the same zeal and enthusiasm 
he had manifested in his church work. 
The lectures he delivered in seventy-six of 
the ninety counties of the State in the 
interest of education and the recommenda- 
tions contained in his report stamp him 
as a man of vision and foresight. In 1872, 
on the death of Bishop Hopkins, he became 
presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of the United States. This 
office was the highest in the gift of his 
church. Bishop Smith died in New York, 
May 31, 1884. At his request, his remains 
were brought back to Kentucky and 
interred in the Frankfort cemetery. 

Superintendent Smith submitted his 
first annual report January 9, 1841, and his 
second annual report on January 11, 1842. 
In these reports he made several recom- 
mendations and suggestions which show 
the farsightedness of the man at this early 
period in our school system. These are 
important recommendations. Some of them 
follow: 

1. Insisting and encouraging the coun- 
ties who had not organized a school system 
to do so, and attempting to organize 
religious organizations to support the plan. 


*Editor’s Note: Thisis the third of a series of brief articles 
dealing with Kentucky's Superintendents of Public Instruction. 
Benjamin Bosworth Smith was Kentucky’s third State Super- 


intendent, 
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2. Supervised and had the first school 
census taken. 

3. Recommended the establishment of 
Normal schools, and suggested that if only 
one be established, that it be located in 
Bowling Green. 

4. Called attention to the fact that the 
Sinking Fund Commissioners refused to 
pay the interest on the school fund, leaving 
the State Department without funds. 

5. Recommended that we have more 
native trained teachers for our schools. 

6. Pointed out the fallacy of the law in 
permitting the question of public schools 
to be submitted to the county court, 
instead of to the people for adoption 
directly. The county court had to submit 
the question to the people for adoption. 
Many of the courts, in defiance to the law, 
refused to do this. 

Legislation enacted during his adminis- 
tration includes the following: 

1. Commissioners were empowered to 
district their counties without making 
application to the county court. This 
shows the trend towards taking the schools 
out of the county courts altogether. 

2. Appointment of examiners by the 
county commissioners. 

3. The district would be entitled to its 
pro rata share of State funds in the event 
it levied a tax, raised by subscription, or 
otherwise, a sum of money to run the school 
three months. 

4. State superintendent must 


spend 
eight months of each year in traveling 
through the State lecturing on the subject 


of common schools. A penalty was pro- 
vided for failure to do this. 

5. Any county refusing to adopt the 
system of public schools, the amount due 
each county was to be paid to the com- 
missioners to be used in educating indigent 
children. 


CONSERVATION OF LIBRARIES 
IN KENTUCKY 
By BERNICE W. BELL, 
Chairman of Library Extension Committee 


Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, once 
said: ‘The opening of a library is an 
event of the highest importance in any 
community. It is one of the institutions 
which tend to build up and adorn the local 
life. There is no city so great and renowned 


that it does not wear its library as the 
chief jewel of its crown. There is no town 
so humble that a good library will not 
raise it to distinction and honor. However 
excellent may be their schools, however 
admirable the training of the children at 
home, the community where there is no 
public library is only half educated.”’ 

The public library idea had its inception 
in the middle of the nineteenth century 
and its purpose is to place within reach of 
all the best literature of the centuries and 
to bring from every department of thought 
all the best and most useful books of the 
day. As we approach the middle of the 
twentieth century let us establish this idea 
more firmly and efficiently in each com- 
munity. 

The increase in interest in public libraries 
in the past quarter of a century has been 
great. Through taxation and private 
donation, libraries have been established 
in almost all cities and larger towns in this 
country. Because of economy drives the 
existence and development of the free 
libraries of Kentucky are endangered, and 
on the other hand the demands upon the 
resources of the libraries are increasing. 
This increase in the use of public libraries 
by all ages and conditions of people is due 
not only to unemployment but to new 
trends of thought. 

Intelligent groups in every community 
are asking the question, ‘‘What can we 
do individually and collectively to assist 
in a program of democracy and _inter- 
nationalism?”’ Other prevailing lines of 
thought are how to meet an enforced 
leisure and how to liquidate illiteracy, that 
is, how to meet the standards of a new age 
advocating continuous education of the 
citizens from early childhood to old age. 

The Library Extension Committee of 
the Kentucky Congress of Parents and 
Teachers urges that library facilities be 
made available to as many as possible in 
this period of economic adjustment and 
that every effort be made in each com- 
munity to support and develop the Univer- 
sity of the People, the Public Library. 

The adequate support of the public 
library idea, for both city and _ rural 
residents, is so compatible with our Ameri- 
can democratic ideals that it is worthy 
of the study of political bodies as well as 
by groups whose avowed purpose is social 
progress. 





The School As an Agent 
For World Peace 


By Jesse H. NEWLON 


How can the American school contribute 
most effectively to bringing about an era of 
peace and good will throughout the world? 


Realization of the ideals of peace can, as 
with all ideals, be safely entrusted only to 
intelligent minds. The school should there- 
fore seek to give youth understanding of 
the causes of war and of means for its 
prevention. Merely to inveigh against war 
and to contrast its bestialities with the 
beauties of peace will not suffice. The 
school must be more realistic. It is 
important to study the causes of the World 
War, for example, and to learn that how- 
ever much any single nation may have 
been to blame, no nation was entirely 
culpable and no nation wholly guiltless, 
but the school should teach also that every 
nation that fails to set up agencies for the 
peaceable settlement of international differ- 
ences will be in part responsible for the 
next war and that such a catastrophe is far 
from unlikely unless such agencies are 
set up. 


The spirit of nationalism that found 
expression in the World War is so steeped 
in prejudice, so saturated with uninformed 
emotions and selfish passions, that a fair 
appraisal of international relations is almost 
impossible in many of the countries which 


engaged in that conflict. America, because 
of its isolation, its traditional faith in 
education, and its remoteness from the 
immediate issues of the war, is most favor- 
ably situated to appraise these forces than 
any nation engaged in the conflict; yet even 
here the task is complex and difficult. Our 
country’s geographical location and _ its 
early policy of no entangling alliances 
explain the belief held by many Americans 
that we should remain aloof from inter- 
national affairs even in a world transformed 
since the days of the Fathers. This tradi- 
tion of isolation is today invoked by many 
well-meaning citizens to prevent us from 
co-operating effectively with other nations. 
Selfish and designing interests frequently 
appropriate the word ‘“‘patriotism,” and 


call unpatriotic those who advocate adher- 
ence to the League of Nations, or the World 
Court, or the conclusion of treaties which 
will bring about the reduction of arma- 
ments. Powerful influences would have 
us inculcate in young Americans a strong 
nationalistic spirit. The school, caught 
between contending forces, too often evades 
a realistic study of international problems. 


We can now make the choice between 
international co-operation and_ national 
disaster. This fact has been brought home 
acutely in these years of economic depres- 
sion. No nation can longer live to itself. 
The United States Senate may not know 
it, but the period of our splendid isolation 
has long since passed. Science and the 
machine have produced a highly integrated 
world society. Disturbed conditions in 
distant parts of the world have an immed- 
iate effect on business in this country. 
Americans must become students of world 
affairs if they are to make wise decisions 
jn regard to national policies. 


What intelligence do the American people 
bring to the consideration of the inter- 
national problems of 1932? They bring a 
liberal and humanitarian spirit, the product 
of our*own revolution, of our political 
history, and of our democratic aspirations. 
Americans believe fundamentally in democ- 
racy and in fair play; their impulses are 
generous; they have been quick to come 
to the assistance of peoples stricken 
by disaster. Without doubt the great 
majority of Americans believed that we 
were fighting in the Great War ‘‘to make 
the world safe for democracy.” But let 
us not forget the propaganda by which 
unthinking people were taught to believe 
that a single nation was solely responsible 
for the war. Since the war, propaganda 
techniques have been most adroitly used 
to befuddle the mass of the people on inter- 
national issues. Even today our courses 
of a study and history textbooks reveal the 
virus of war-time hysteria, or, because of 
the pressure of nationalistic groups, offer 
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a colorless and evasive presentation of inter- 
national problems. Despite this fact, there 
has been marked improvement in history 
textbooks in recent years, but they still 
do not treat with sufficient clarity and 
courage the powerful and subtle social, 
economic, and political forces that produce 
national animosities and the wars which 
result from them. 


I do not need to dwell here upon the 
devastation of the last war or the accruing 
international animosities that may continue 
to smoulder through many decades, con- 
stituting an ever-present threat to peace. 
We shudder to think of what another World 
War would do to civilization, but we con- 
tinue to lavish vast sums upon armaments. 
Last year it was proposed that our country 
expend six hundred millions of dollars in 
the construction of warships in the next ten 
years. Six hundred million dollars—more 
than six dimes as much as the endowment 
of any university in this land! Suppose 
these millions were used in some construc- 
tive activity—the elimination of slums, let 
us say, or the endowment of institutions for 
the enlightenment of the peoples of all 
nations with reference to the causes and the 
outcomes of war, its futility and waste- 
fulness. How much greater would be the 
benefit to society! 


The next generation of Americans must 
be made intelligent on international ques- 
tions. They must not be led by the nose 
by self-seekers and propagandists. We 
must foster the intellectual! co-operation of 
nations, honoring the heroes of peace as 
well as the heroes of war. Does this mean 
that American youth should not learn to 
love their own country, to appreciate the 
wealth of their social inheritance? This 
question meeds no argument. He who 
strives for international amity loves his 
country as passionately as any man. 

We must cultivate a new patriotism that 
will be sensitive not only to America’s 
domestic problems, but to our larger world 
responsibilities. There are many vociferous, 
patriotic societies that with the best of 
intentions are working against international 
co-operation. They would indoctrinate 
youth with a fervent, militant, narrow- 
minded nationalism that must inevitably 
result in disaster. These groups unwittingly 
play into the hands of sinister forces. 


Shall such forces control the making of the 
American mind with reference to inter- 
national relationships, or shall this control 
be reposed in the forces of enlightenment? 
Upon education rests in large measure the 
answer to that question. 


Education has been described as a proc- 
ess of growth. One’s attitudes, habits 
of thinking, ideas, and outlook on life are 
built from infancy. If we wanted to 
build a nation extremely militaristic in 
temper, a good starting point would be the 
elementary school. The children would be 
taught to wave the flag, to hate foreigners, 
to believe that America is “bigger and 
better,’’ richer, more powerful, and more 
highly moral than any nation on earth. 
They would be taught the glories of our 
military history, to the neglect of the 
glorious achievements of the years of peace. 
This process of training—for it would be 
training and not education—would continue 
through the high school into adult life. 
No American teacher in his right senses 
would subscribe to such a program. All 
teachers know that the formation of 
character begins very early in the child’s 
life. The school must therefore make 
deliberate provision throughout its curricu- 
lum for education for international under- 
standing. American children should be 
taught to regard with tolerance and affec- 
tion the children of other lands. They 
should learn that every civilized country 
has made its unique contribution to civi- 
lization; that our country had _ benefited, 
and benefits daily, by its relations with 
other countries. All Americans should 
know and understand that Americans and 
the European peoples have a common 
cultural heritage, and that from time im- 
memorial there has been a constant inter- 
action between the civilizations of the 
eastern and western worlds. Such a pro- 
gram will require competent teachers who 
are highly sensitive to the role they must 
play in fostering conditions that will bring 
about world peace. They must think 
critically on public questions both domestic 
and foreign. Never has there been a time 
when the study of international questions 
was so important as now. The teachers of 
America must become leaders in building 
a broader and more constructive patriotism. 
—State Teachers Magazines, Incorporaied, 
237 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Common Birds of Central Kentucky 


By GorRDON WILSON 


The teacher or student who faces the 
long list of birds in Kentucky often feels 
it impossible to learn a majority of these.- 
Most lists, in order to be inclusive, have 
the names of dozens of species that only an 
expert knows and other species that are 
very rare. The purpose of this article is to 
help the beginner to become acquainted 
with the common birds, in the belief that 
such a knowledge will lead to better 
protection of all phases of wild life. Year 
by year our people are learning more about 
camping out, about man’s obligation to 
nature, about the satisfaction of knowing 
the common things of our woods, and fields, 
and streams. Nothing adds more to the 
enjoyment of the out-of-doors than an 
all-time hobby, such as the study of birds, 
or rocks, or wild flowers. In spite of the 
fact that more than two hundred species of 
birds have been recorded in the large area 
between -the Tennessee River and the 
mountains, a fairly good bird student 
would do well to record one hundred in any 
year. 


Probably the best time to start learning 
birds is winter, for the species here are then 
relatively few in number and are easily 
seen. Some species are not so brilliant in 
plumage then as they are in spring, but 
they can be approached and studied at 
closer range than in the nesting season. 
There are some fifty species found in this 
central area in the winter, thirty-five of 
them being all-time residents and the other 
fifteen winter residents. 


ComMoNn ALL-TIME RESIDENTS IN 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY 


The following species are found all the 
year in Central Kentucky. Several other 
species are found in this area but are not to 
be classed as common: Cooper’s hawk, 
red-tailed hawk, barrel owl, great horned 
owl, and barn owl. 


Bluebird. 

Bobwhite. 

Cardinal. 

Carolina Chickadee. 

Crow (more abundant in winter). 
Dove. 

Flicker. 


Goldfinch (dingy in color in winter). 
Sparrow Hawk. 

Blue Jay. 

Killdeer (less common in winter). 
Meadowlark. 

Mockingbird. 

White-breasted Nuthatch. 

Screech Owl. 


Robin. 

Migrant Shirke (Butcherbird). 

Field Sparrow. 

Starling (becoming common). 

Tufted Titmouse. 

Towhee. 

Southern Downy Woodpecker. 

Hairy Woodpecker. 

Red-bellied Woodpecker. 

Red-headed Woodpecker (less common in winter). 
Pileated Woodpecker (in deep woods). 
Bewick Wren. 

Carolina Wren. 

Black Vulture (Carrion Crow). 
Turkey Vulture. 


COMMON WINTER RESIDENTS IN 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY 


In addition to these species there are 
several birds that occasionally visit this 
area in hard winters. 


Purple Finch. 

Marsh Hawk (probably a resident in some parts 
of the area). 

Junco (Snowbird). 

Golden-crowned Kinglet. 

Prairie Horned Lark (nests in a few places; 
abundant in winter). 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. 

Fox Sparrow. 

Song Sparrow (nests in the northern parts of 
Kentucky). 

Tree Sparrow (in cold winters). 

White-crowned Sparrow. 

White-throated Sparrow. 

Myrtle Warbler. 

Cedar Waxwing. 


Check this list and see how many you 
already know. A daily record of birds seen 
will aid greatly in increasing your powers 
of observation. Some of these names may 
seem strange to you, but it is easier to 
learn the regularly adopted names than to 
resort to local terms. A feeding station 
with places for suet and grain or seeds will 
bring to your very windows several of 
these species and will give you a further 
chance to know them. Many bird students 
of the State take a Christmas Bird Census 
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every year, staying out all day and counting 
every species and every individual bird. 
These reports are published every January 
by the Kentucky Ornithological Society 
in their little leaflet, The Kentucky Warbler. 
Any system that will cause you.to check on 
your knowledge will be good. The species 
that you have learned this winter will 
form an excellent basis for next winter’s 
study. Meanwhile you will have the 
satisfaction of seeing many of your winter 
friends remaining near your home to build 
their nests. 


Frequently before the end of January the 
earliest summer residents begin arriving 
from the south, the bronzed grackle 
(common blackbird), and the Phoebe 
usually leading the way. More than fifty 
species nest here and then return to the 
South. The great wave of spring migration 
comes about May ist, when it is possible 
to see nearly one hundred species in one 
day. Two weeks later only the all-time 
residents and the summer birds are left, 
the hordes of migrants having gone on to 
their summer homes farther north. During 
the nesting season of 1932 I recorded eighty- 
nine species for my territory, and I know 
of five or six others that nested within 
thirty or forty miles of Bowling Green. 
By the middle of July the migrants start 
their fall trip to the far South, and the 
stream continues until the early days of 
winter. On a cloudy night in October you 
can hear thousands of birds calling to each 
other in the darkness. 


CoMMON SUMMER RESIDENTS IN 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY 


Summer residents vary considerably in 
this part of the State. The house wren 
is regularly found around Louisville and 
elsewhere along the Ohio River. The 
scarlet tanager is almost abundant in the 
cliff country near the western coal fields. 
In limited areas there are rough-winged 
swallows, as in Crittenden County. In 
marshy areas numerous warblers are found 
that cannot be included in this list: 
Hooded, Bachman’s redstart, and others. 


Red-wing Blackbird. 
Indigo Bunting. 
Catbird. 
Yellow-breasted Chat. 
Chuck-will’s-widow. 
Cowbird. 


Yellow-bellied Cuckoo. 

Dickcissel. 

Acadian Flycatcher. 

Crested Flycatcher. 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. 

Bronzed Grackle. 

Green Heron. 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 

Kingbird. 

Purple Martin. 

Nighthawk. 

Baltimore Oriole. 

Orchard Oriole. 

Wood Pewee. 

Phoebe. 

Bachman’s Sparrow. 

Chipping Sparrow. 

Grasshopper Sparrow. 

Lark Sparrow. 

Bank Swallow. 

Cliff Swallow. 

Chimney Swift. 

Summer Tanager. 

Brown Thrasher. 

Louisiana Water Thrush. 

Wood Thrush. 

Red-eyed Vireo. 

White-eyed Vireo. 

Warbling Vireo. 

Black and White Warbler. 

Kentucky Warbler (the only bird that bears the 
name of our state and one of the best songsters). 

Prothonotary Warbler. ‘ 

Sycamore Warbler. 

Prairie Warbler. 

Yellow Warbler. 

Whippoorwill. 

Maryland Yellowthroat. 


COMMON MIGRANTS IN CENTRAL 
KENTUCKY 


Though there are many species that 
pass through Kentucky in the spring and 
again in the fall, most of them are known 
only to regular bird students. In this list 
are given the names of species that can 
easily be known by the beginner and that 
are common to abundant every spring 
or fall. 


Bobolink. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 

Great Blue Heron. 

Little Blue Heron (fairly common in its fall white 
plumage). 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 

Solitary Sandpiper. 

Wilson’s Snipe. 

Scarlet Tanager. 

Gray-cheeked Thrush. 

Hermit Thrush. 

Blackpoll Warbler. 

Cape May Warbler. 

Chestnut-sided Warbler. 

Magnolia Warbler. 

Palm Warbler. 





— 
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Look for the birds in their seasons and 
learn to connect their names, their songs, 
and their habits with the passing months. 
Even a small time devoted to the study of 
birds will be reflected in your schoolroom 
and in the attitude your pupils will take 
toward wild life. A little occasional 
teaching of facts about birds will do more 
to promote conservation than <all the 
propaganda put out by regularly organized 
societies that seek to spread a_ better 
attitude toward nature. 


PLAN OF EDUCATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF KENTUCKY FEDERA- 
TION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


By JupGE FANNIEBELLE SUTHERLAND 


I think I need not call to your mind that 
education in Kentucky has been set back 
nearly twenty years. With patience, 
thought, labor, and sacrifice we were just 
about to achieve a creditable standing in 
education. Some of our ills today are 
unavoidable, but the majority we may lay 
at the door of politics. All sensible 
educators realize that in this time of 
national distress the public schools, 
teachers’ colleges, and our University must 
bear their proportionate share in any 
program of economic retrenchment. But 
the education of our children must not 
be the first point of attack, nor should the 
schools bear the major sacrifice. 

However, we must face the facts, not 
cry over spilled milk, but put our shoulders 
to the wheel, retrace our steps and bring 
order out of chaos. During this non-legis- 
lative year we must inform ourselves as to 
conditions so that we may present a solid 
front to our Legislators in 1933-1934. 
In this interim we have two things to do: 
First, we must develop a sane program of 
action. We must know what we want, 
how much we want, and from what source 
we can get it. Second, we must let it be 
known in no uncertain terms that we are in 
the field for a square deal and no man will 
get our vote who is not with us in the 
rehabilitation of our educational system. 

I should like to have us adopt the Ken- 
tucky Education Association program inso- 
far as it has been perfected. Surely these 
things we know we want: First, the posi- 


tion of county superintendent of schools 
to be again taken out of politics. Second, 
the development of a plan looking toward 
the equalization of educational opportunity 
for all of the children in Kentucky. The 
past ten years have seen marvelous progress 
in equalizing opportunities. We had 
153,000 one-room schools in the United 
States ten years ago. The decrease in the 
number of suchschools has been paralleled 
by the increase in consolidated schools 
which have been established at the rate of 
a thousand per year. If we permit 
present conditions to continue, stagnation 
will be the result and our country children 
will suffer from lack of advantages as of 
twenty years ago. In the next ten years 
our rural school should be improved to the 
extent that nobody need be apologetic 
concerning our rural school program. 
Otherwise we are engaging in class educa- 
tion, for 47 per cent of school children are 
urban while 53 per cent of school children 
are rural. Third, our great problem is to 
devise a plan of getting more money for 
state schools without raising the taxes. 
(Schools have never had an equitable share 
of state funds.) And to formulate a 
different basis for the distribution of state 
school funds. State school moneys are 
now distributed upon a per capita basis 
which of course is unfair since taxable 
property in the counties varies so greatly. 
The recent reductions in property values has 
cut the per capita from nine dollars to 
seven dollars for the coming year. 


In fact, the whole objective of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association for the next 
two years is to see that the progress of this 
generation of students is but little inter- 
rupted by recent politics and depression, 
because education is the foundation upon 
which the art of living must be built. 

And now other than the Kentucky 
Education Association program your chair- 
man leaves with you two pleas: 


First, an education chairman in each 
club who during Education Week in Nov- 
ember will put on for her club a program 
for the informing of her community of the 
critical condition in which we find our 
educational system today. 

SECOND, that we as mothers and as club 
women will demand that in the selection 
of teachers three points shall be considered: 
Training, character, personality. 





Some Accomplishments of Teacher 
Retirement Systems 


RESEARCH DIVISION NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


At present, when a teacher changes from 
one position to another, he loses a part of 
the money accumulated toward his retire- 
ment allowance during his previous service. 
His deposits are refunded, but the funds 
provided by state or city for his future 
pension are forfeited. One state retire- 
ment system has arranged for transfer 
between actuarial system of the annuity 
deposits and pension payments credited 
to the individual teachers. When extension 
of sound retirement practice enables other 
systems to follow suit, teachers may accept 
new positions in other states or cities 
without financial loss. The retirement 
systems then will have added a further 
accomplishment to the benefits already 
secured for the profession. 


From the first, teacher retirement 


systems have provided disability benefits, 
some granting extra assistance if injury 
occurred to the teacher while in the per- 
formance of duty. As much as one-third 
of the disbursements in the last fiscal year 


have gone to disabled members. The 
amounts paid from fifteen systems in the 
last fiscal year to disabled teachers appear 
in column six of the table. Disability has 
caused a large proportion of the total 
retirement in some systems. In many 
cases (one-fourth of the number retired 
for disability in seven systems), the dis- 
abled teacher has later returned to school 
service, or to some other occupation. 
Disability benefits are often the principal 
factor making such recovery and reinstate- 
ment possible. This is a service that 
cannot be overlooked, when considering 
the value of retirement plans to school 
systems and school employees. 


Up to January 1, 1931, the retirement 
systems granted 18,600 retirements, 70 
per cent of which were for superannuation 
or service. Column 5 of the table shows 
the amounts expended during the last fiscal 
year in allowances to persons retiring for 
superannuation or service. Although the 
allowances now paid do not amount to 
over half the annuitant’s active salary, 


this payment is unusually well guaranteed, 
and frequently represents the only sum 
that the teacher has readily available upon 
retiring. Entire loss of income would 
prevent many teachers from leaving service, 
even though advanced in age. The fact 
that where no systematic plan is in effect 
for the retirement of older teachers, em- 
ployees tend to remain in service beyond 
the age of 70, indicates that retirement 
systems render invaluable service to the 
schools and public. 


In addition to their financial benefits, 
retirement systems have provided many 
incidental services to teachers, individually 
and as members of a professional group. 
In the adoption and revision of such plans, 
the teachers have gathered experience in 
legislative matters, and learned the need 
for co-operation. The executives who ad- 
minister the systems explain to members 
the principles and advantages of early 
provision for an income during old age. 


Over three hundred thousand persons 
are active members of teacher retirement 
systems now effective in the United States. 
The retirement systems, some of which 
have been in operation thirty years or 
more, have a combined income in excess 
of seventy-five million dollars annually. 
Each year they expend around twenty 
million dollars in benefits to school em- 
ployees. Their inauguration and admin- 
istration have required the careful study 
of school executives and pension experts. 
Hardly a legislative session goes by without 
introduction of some measure affecting 
teacher retirement. What have these 
retirement systems accomplished for mem- 
bers of the profession? What has been 
their value to the schools? 


The 1932 Report of the Committee on 
Retirement Allowance of the National 
Education Association reveals some of the 
accomplishments of teacher retirement 
systems.! Approximately eighteen thou- 


iNational Education Association, Committee on Retirement 
Allowances. Report, (Miss Anna Laura Force, Chairman.) 
Washington, D. C., June, 1932, 
80 p, 25c, 


the Association, Mimeo,, 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT FIFTEEN TEACHER RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 
Research Division, N. E. A. 





Total number of 
retirements to 1932 


Total payments during last fiscal year for: 





Total 
enrollments 
to 1932 


Retirement systemsa Super- 


annuation 
or service 


Disability 


Deposits refunded 
to withdrawing 
members and 
enefits to survi- 
vors of deceased 
members 


‘Superannua- 


tion or service Disability b 
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STATEs: 


18,7185 
26,753 
44,830 
46,064 

97,265¢ 
136,828 
791 
24,206 


CITIES AND COUNTIES: 


Washington, D. C 
Lexington, Ky 

New Orleans, La 
Multomah Co., Ore. .. 
Spokane, Wash 
Tacoma, Wash 
Wheeling, W. Va 


3,657 

542 
3,056 
1,600 
1,396 
1,132 

618 











$ 243,287.88 
142,963.39 
544,439.27 
454,910.98 
786,391.02 

1,290,782.40 

12,613.48 
386,009.22 


$ 189,823.25 |$ 5,594.01 
415,190.20 | 41,448.17 
838,366.94 | 28,441.63 

1,038,692 .48 |362,265.77 

1,244,385 .56d/144, 894.37 

1,235,971.76 |199,921.20 

9,237.99 | 1,221.30 
293,681.03 | 5,300.00 


182,191.22 
4,683.12 
48,034.07 | 12,837.52 
39,689.55 | 2,013.69 
.00 1,274.66 

00} 1,583.08 

00 360.00 


33,808.42 
646.04 


44,325.24 
315.19 
10,337.38 
7,467.29 
132.00 
964.97 
1,470.00 














aNot all systems known to the Committee submitted data for the 1932 Report. 
systems included in the full report gave information on each item in this table. 


includes only fifteen systems. 
bNot including reinstatements. 
cEstimate. 


In addition, not all 
On this account, the table 


dIncludes $140,430.63 paid to persons taken over from local pension systems. 





sand retired teachers are represented in this 
report, which also includes current financial 
and membership data from forty-five state, 
territorial, and local retirement systems. 
Some of the information contained in the 
report is given in the table accompanying 
this article Fifteen systems are repre- 
sented in the table.2 The items on which 
statistics appear are as follows: 
1. Total enrollments to 1932. 
2. Total number of retirements to 1932. 
a. Superannuation or service. 
b. Disability. 
3. Total payments during last fiscal 
year for: 
a. Superannuation or service. 
b. Disability allowances. 
c. Deposits refunded to withdrawing 
members and benefits to survivors 
of deceased members. 


1Additional information, not included in this article, on 
the operation of teacher retirement systems appears in the 


complete report cited herein, Copies of this Report may be 
secured from the Research Division of the National Education 
Association, See note on preceding page. 

*See footnote ‘‘a’’ on table, 


The retirement systems studied represent 
different practices in retirement legislation. 
They include systems supported by both 
teacher and state, and by teacher or state 
alone. In some systems, allowances are 
paid from a reserve fund gradually accumu- 
lated in accordance with actuarial principles; 
in others, annuities and pensions are paid 
from current income, or a general fund. 
While many of the systems provide refunds 
for the benefit of persons who leave 
service early, and optional benefits for 
survivors of deceased teachers, a few 
provide only an income in event of old age 
or premature disability. All systems, how- 
ever organized, were set up in recognition 
of the teacher’s financial needs. 

More than six hundred thousand enrol- 
ments have occurred among the retirement 
systems during their existence. Figures 
on total enrolments for fifteen systems are 
shown in column two of the table. In 
order that every teacher will be assured 
some financial protection, the tendency 
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has been to make membership in the 
systems generally compulsory. The fact 
that no teacher will be destitute upon 
reaching retirement age, will re-act greatly 
to the advantage of a school system. 

A considerable proportion of the disburse- 
ments of retirement systems has been in 
refunds to teachers leaving the systems 
prior to retirement. Over one-half the 
terminations of membership during the 
operation of the systems have occurred 
through persons leaving school service or 
resigning to take positions elsewhere. 
Through the practice of making refunds, 
the retirement systems have aided individ- 
ual teachers and facilitated the inter- 
change of teachers between state and local 
school system. Amounts paid in refunds 
by some of the systems are shown in 
column seven of the accompanying table. 
The figures include amounts refunded to 
survivors of deceased teachers and balances 
paid to beneficiaries of deceased.annuitants. 


—_——- — 


EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSION 
ON CHILD EMPLOYMENT 


National Child Labor Day, the annual 
observance of which occurs on January 
28-30, 1933, under the auspices of the 
National Child Labor Committee, takes 
on a new significance with the prolongation 
of the depression. The total number of 
children employed has been greatly reduced, 
at least for the time being. The United 
States Census places the number of working 
children, ten to fifteen years of age, inclu- 
sive, at 667,118 in 1930 as compared with 
1,060,858 in 1920, a reduction of 37 per cent. 

Many of the children now at work, how- 
ever, have been driven prematurely into 
industry by the long-continued unemploy- 
ment of adult relatives. Some of the less 
scrupulous small concerns take advantage 
of the situation to work young girls exces- 
sive hours, at starvation wages. Beginners 
earning $3.00 a week or less in textile and 
clothing manufacture have been reported 
from Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. In South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, where the longest working 
hours are allowed, the Census of 1930 
showed an actual increase in the number of 
children under sixteen employed in manu- 
facturing. The greatest care should be 
given at this juncture therefore to enforcing 


child labor laws, improving lax laws, and 
maintaining established standards of mini- 
mum age, physical fitness, and working 
hours. 


No less important is the education and 
welfare of the boys and girls for whom no 
jobs are available. But the schools, which 
ought to be offering increased facilities, are 
faced in many sections of the country with 
reduced appropriations. School terms are 
being shortened, the teaching force cur- 
tailed, attendance work reduced, vocational 
training and guidance programs suspended, 
and building plans cancelled. Handicapped 
as they are, educational systems have been 
unable to hold or to recall a large percentage 
of the boys and girls for whom industry 
no longer has room. 


The Federal Children’s Bureau estimates 
that there are upwards of half a million 
boys and young men under twenty-one 
years of age drifting about the country on 
foot or jumping freight trains in a fruitless 
search for work. Most cities move these 
boys on without any real attempt to solve 
the problem of their reabsorption into 
the social fabric. 


A numerical reduction therefore in the 
number of child laborers is not sufficient, 
without alternative provision for construc- 
tive training. Never has the need for the 
strengthening of our educational structure 
been more urgent than now. Including 
those of sixteen and seventeen years, more 
than 2,000,000 boys and girls are reported 
by the 1930 Census as gainfully employed; 
but more than 3,000,000 are not attending 
school. The opportunity exists for keeping 
thousands of young people in school and 
preparing them to find greater satisfaction, 
usefulness, security, and development in 
what their hands and minds find to do. 
The amount and kind of education given 
to adolescent youth in the next few years 
will largely determine the contribution of 
the coming generation to the solution of the 
problems of unemployment, economic 
instability, and international relationships 
which are troubling the world today. 


Churches, schools, and clubs wishing to 
plan a program for National Child Labor 
Day are invited to send to the National 
Child Labor Committee, 331 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, for free material, including 
an outline of the status of child labor and 
education in any specified state. 





Sketch of Progress in Certification 
In Kentucky 


By WARREN PEYTON, 
Director of Certification, Department of Education 


Standards maintained in certification of 
teachers and school officials are a barometer 
indicating instructional and administrative 
efficiency in any public school system. 
“Certification as a means of systematically 
and definitely raising standards of teachers 
and teaching is growing in recognition.” 
A license to teach does not, within itself, 
add any knowledge to the individual, but 
it is a definite mark of the training that he 
has presented to the State as his evidence 
of fitness for a teaching position. It signifies 
that he has the training which the State 
demands of instructors who train its youth 
in the ideals and preparation for useful 
citizenship. 

The State is paying for the teaching 
service and therefore has the right to set 
up standards and provide for certificating 
teachers in order that there may be 
uniformity and stability in the functioning 
of the schools and in order that the public 
may be protected from incompetent 
service. 


‘An effective method of raising standards 
and one that can be applied generally is 
recognized as being the enactment of laws 
and regulations governing the issuance of 
teachers’ certificates.”? During the last 
decade, the certification laws of practically 
every state have been re-written. The 
certification of teachers, which began with 
local authorities in the early history of 
public education, has become one of the 
chief functions of state school administra- 
tion. In forty states, it has been trans- 
ferred to the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Standards have been raised, and 
definite training for specific fields of school 
work set up. 


The old order changeth and a new day 
has dawned. The examination as a means 
of certification of teachers has waned 
rapidly. In its stead, credentials earned 


1Cook, Katherine M. ‘State Laws and_ Regulations 
Governing Teachers Certificates,’ Bureau of Education 
Bulletin (1927), No. 19. 
Hog John J, ‘‘The Nation’s Schools.”” Vol.VII, No.4, 


April, 193 


in teacher-training and other institutions 
of higher learning have been recognized as 
a more desirable basis for granting certifi- 
cates. At present, twenty-nine states 
certificate their teachers wholly upon basis 
of credentials, while the examination is 
responsible for a very small per cent of 
certificates issued in the remaining states. 


In line with these newer movements in 
education, Kentucky has made adjustments 
and changes in her certification laws during 
recent years. What was once largely the 
function of city and county boards of 
examiners has been transferred to the State 
Department of Education and made a 
function of state school administration. 


The examination as a method of certifi- 
cating teachers in Kentucky has decreased, 
while the issuance of certificates upon 
credentials has rapidly increased. During 
the year ending June 30, 1932, less than 
four per cent of the certificates issued were 
granted upon examination. The renewal 
of certificates upon additional scholastic 
and professional credits has been accepted 
as the most desirable method of advancing 
teaching standards after the certificate has 
been granted. 


During the past four years, the number 
of certificates issued upon training evidenc- 
ing more than two years of college credits 
has increased from approximately six 
thousand to more than twelve thousand. 
If the goal of two years training is accepted 
as the minimum upon which certificates 
should be issued, Kentucky lacks more 
than five thousand certificated teachers 
that have this amount of training, if she 
would fill all her teaching positions with 
those that admittedly have the desired 
minimum. Of the twelve thousand certifi- 
cates that are based upon evidences of 
two or more years of college credits, not 
all of them have the training that would 
evidence specific preparation for teaching. 
The scholastic training behind some of 
these has been in highly technical, legal, 
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engineering, pre-medical, and other courses 
that were not taken with a view to entering 
the teaching profession. At the last 
minute, a sudden change of mind or 
reversal of business and economic condi- 
tions, induced the individual to take a few 
hours of education by correspondence or 
extension, and thus secure certificate for 
teaching. 


There were in effect September 1, 1932, 
approximately twenty-six thousand certifi- 
cates for teaching in the public schools of 
Kentucky. This means that there are a 
greater number of certificates based upon 
less than two years of college than there 
are that have behind them two or more 
years of training. Thus, there are approxi- 
mately sixty per cent more certificated in- 
dividuals than public school positions. 


Teachers are rapidly availing themselves 
of the opportunity to advance their pro- 
fessional training and are securing the 
higher types of certificates. In fact, Ken- 
tucky cannot complain. When she called 
upon her teachers to advance in the line of 
scholastic and professional training, they 


responded with enthusiasm. The adminis- 
trative machinery of our public schools is 
such that many of those who have met 
higher standards of training have failed to 
secure teaching positions, while those of 
less training have been favored with em- 


ployment. Below is given a table which 
indicates training for those holding posi- 
tions in the public schools: 


held certificates based upon two or more 
years of college training, more than seventy 
per cent of the school positions would have 
been filled by those individuals having the 
higher training. This condition reverts to 
the persistence of laws which do not permit 
the recommendation of teachers by those 
who are the professional school adminis- 
trators. 


Although there are defects in the present 
certification laws of Kentucky, yet marked 
progress has been made in this field of 
school administration during the last four 
years. At present, the standards are the 
highest in the history of the public school 
system of Kentucky. There has developed 
an attitude among applicants for certifi- 
cates, to submit applications and cre- 
dentials and rest their case upon legal 
requirements. The idea has practically 
vanished that a retinue of political hench- 
men and influential friends can obtain con- 
cessions under the guise of ‘‘so-called 
equivalents” and thereby obtain certifi- 
cates when credentials do not square with 
legal requirements. 


Further progress in securing a body of 
professionally trained teachers can be made 
when laws are enacted in line with modern 
educational thought. There is grave need 
for a uniform teacher-training program for 
the State which will train teachers for 
specific fields of school work. In connec- 
tion with such program, standards for 
certification should be reorganized and 


SCHOLASTIC TRAINING OF TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, AND PRINCIPALS IN THE 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF KENTUCKY 
FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30.* 





1927 |Per Cent 


1929 


Per Cent} 1930 |Per Cent] 1932 |Per Cent 





Four or more years of college.| 2,071 12.5 


2,941 


17.6] 3,111 18.7 | 3,483 20.4 





Two to four years of college..| 2,838 17 2 


4,213 


25.3 | 4,929 29.6 | 5,427 32.0 





Less than two years of college} 11,608 70.3 


9,502 


57.1 | 8,607 51.57 1 8,151 47.6 





TOoTALs 16,517 100.0 











16,656 


100.0 | 16,647 | 100.0 | 17,061 100.0 




















*Includes all persons holding public school positions except County and City Superintendents. 


From this table, it is apparent that 
51.7 per cent of the public school positions 
for the year ending June 30, 1932, were 
filled with teachers who had two or more 
years of training. If the State could have 
used the twelve thousand individuals who 


strengthened and uniformity of certifica- 
tion requirements initiated. As long as 
certificates are issued upon the quantity 
of credits and not upon the kind and 
quality of training represented by these 
credits. there is no basis for a real pro- 
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fessional group of teachers[and_ school 
officials. Under the present laws, it is 
evident that the whole emphasis is upon 
the quantity of credits submitted, without 
regard to the scholastic and professional 
preparation of the applicant for the field 
of school work which he is to perform. 


Frequently the expression is heard that 
Kentucky has too many teachers and that 
further training activities are not neces- 
sary. Such expressions are misleading and 
should be weighed carefully. It is a fact 
that there are more individuals holding 
certificates in Kentucky than there are 
school positions. But the holding of a 
certificate under present laws does not 
indicate that the individual is a profes. 
sionally trained teacher. A trained teacher 
is one who has adequate scholastic and 
professional preparation for doing the 
work for which he isemployed. As pointed 
out in a previous part of this article, one 
may have completed four years of training 
and yet not have any of the professional 
requisites for school work. 


In other professions, specific training is 


required of those who would engage in the 
work. The trained engineer cannot be- 
come a doctor or a lawyer unless he gets 


the training for the profession. Why, 
then, should the teaching profession open 
its portals to any one unless he can produce 
evidence that he has the. professional and 
scholastic training that would indicate 
thorough preparation for the work which 
he is to perform? The admission of 
individuals to the teaching profession on 
any type of training, is the salient reason 
that there is now a great surplus of indi- 
viduals holding certificates and seeking 
positions in Kentucky. 


In early educational history, John Locke 
sponsored the dictum that, ‘The school 
that has good teachers needs but little else, 
and the school that is without good teachers 
will be little better for anything else.’ 
Edward L. Thorndike says that, “‘A nation 
which lets incapables teach it while capable 
men and women only feed, or clothe, or 
amuse it, is committing intellectual 
suicide.” 


If these be true, the gateway to the 
teaching profession should be well guarded. 
Standards for securing certificates should 
be placed as high as conditions will permit. 
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After a careful and intensive study of 
certification in Kentucky; the present 
status of her certification laws; the number 
and kinds of certificates in effect; the 
certification standards of other states; and 
the most advanced educational thought 
upon the subject of certification, it is 
evident that Kentucky needs to strengthen 
and clarify her certification law if she 
wishes to make further progress in her 
educational standing and improve !earning, 
conditions in her public schools. ; 


Some of the principles upon which a 
modern plan of certification should be 
based are: 


That certificates be issued upon cre- 
dentials which evidence training for specific 
fields of educational work based upon 
curricula set up for this purpose; that 
minimum requirements for certificates be 
placed at two years’ training beyond high 
school; that credentials be from standard 
colleges recognized as such by present-day 
standards; that a department of teacher- 
training be established to direct teacher- 
training and certification with adequate 
facilities for co-ordinating teacher-training, 
teacher need, and the function of certifica- 
tion; that standards be devised whereby 
other qualities than mere scholastic credits 
may be considered in granting certificates; 
that life extension of certificates be based 
upon standard training for a specific field 
of school work, and that these be guarded 
carefully by requiring continuity in service, 
professional growth, and success in the 
work; that standard practice teaching, 
apprentice teaching, or cadet teaching, be 
made a part of the requirement for the 
issuance of any certificate requiring as 
much as two years of training. 
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TABLE 1 


EXPERIENCE, TRAINING, AND CERTIFICATION STATUS OF KENTUCKY PUBLIC 
SCHOOL TEACHERS FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1931-32, REPORTED AS OF 
OCTOBER 1, 1931 


(Compiled by A. P. Taylor, Director of Records and Reports, State Department of Education, October, 1932.) 





EXPERIENCE 





Type of District 





Experience of Elementary County City Graded Schoo! | Total for State 
Teachers Prior to 1931-32 . |Per Cent} No. |Per Cent . |Per Cent} No. |Per Cent 


16. 93 1,778 
aS. 143 1,538 
a2. 171 1,451 
171 1,178 
197 1,222 
162 905 
540 1,996 
616 1,926 
304 831 
152 366 
84 135 


2,633 13,326 
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6 to 9 years 
10 to 19 years 
20 to 29 years 
30 to 39 years 
40 or over 
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Type of District 


Experience of High School County City Graded School | Total for State 
Teachers Prior to 1931-32} No. |Per Cent . |Per Cent} No. [Per Cent} No. |Per Cent 


103 198 
98 247 
131 285 
108 274 
is 4 
279 

6 to 9 years 344 869 
10 to 19 years 208 809 
20 to 29 years 58 267 
30 to 39 years 16 119 
40 or over 4 49 


1,357 : 1,738 | 100. : 3,726 
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TRAINING 





Type of District 








Training of Elementary County City Graded School Total for State 
Teachers Prior to 1931-32 No. |Per Cent} No. |Per Cent} No. |Per Cent} No. |Per Cent 











439 

99 
425 
486 
629 


‘No high school training 435 
1 year high school 96 
2 years high school 418 
3 years high school 483 
4 years high school 593 
Above high school but less 

than one year college 2,381 
1 year college 2,544 
2 years college 2,057 
3 years college 424 
4 years college 345 
SYor more years college 10 
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3,148 
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933 
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Type of District 





¥. Training of High School County \ City Graded School Total for State 
Teachers Prior to 1931-32} No. |Per Cent} No. Per Cent} No. |Per Cent} No. |Per Cent 


1 year college 14 ‘ 118 F 4 ‘ 136 
2 years college 194 ; 146 ; 57 ; 397 
3 years college 162 : ~ 291 : 92 ; 545 
4 years college 938 ; 913 ; 423 ; 2.294 
5 years college 46 , 218 ; 50 , 314 
Over 5 years college 3 ‘ 52 5 : 60 


1,357 ; 1,738 | 100. 631 - 3,726 | 
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CERTIFICATION STATUS 





Type of District 


Types of Certificates County City Graded School Total for State 
held by Teachers No. |Per Cent} No. |Per Cent} No. |Per Cent}; No. |Per Cent 











Holding no Certificate 28 3 1,403 2. 10 6 1,441 8.5 
Life extension based 
twenty years’ experience. . . x feat | 187 . 39 25 640 a7 
Issued on high school train- 
ing only, or examination... . 57 98 6.4 2,269 | 13.3 
Issued on college credits 12,702 74.5 
| 17,052 | 100. 
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j HE Bowling Green Business Univer- 
sity, Bowling Green, Ky., will send 
you freea suitable picture for your 
school. Simply request it by postal card. 
Our attendance is excellent, spirit never 
better, business conditions improving, and 
everything about the institution is mov- 
ing in an air of high enthusiasm. Ask for 
particulars about courses, costs, posi- 
tions, and terms. 














Effecting Economies in Instruction 


By MARK GODMAN, 


State High School Supervisor 


Someone has said, in substance, that 
schools are organized that they may be 
administered and that they are admin- 
istered in order that they may give instruc- 
tion. In other words, it is for the sake of 
instruction that the State has set up its 
educational machinery and volunteered to 
provide funds necessary for its mainte- 
nance. If we agree that instruction is the 
chief end of our educational effort, then it 
is imperative that those who employ 
teachers should recognize that a strong 
teaching staff is the greatest asset that the 
schools can have. 


Approximately 70 per cent of the average 
school budget is spent for salaries of 
teachers and administrators. Many laymen 
and short-sighted administrators, viewing 


this fact, are inclined to consider the reduc- 
tion of salaries as a first step in effecting 
economies. They demand that reduction 
even though salaries paid teachers are 
much lower than those paid to other types 
of professional employees in similar fields 
of endeavor and with like training. One 
educator speaking in 1931 stated that the 
average salarv of teachers at that time was 
more than $700 below that of the average 
earnings of all other salaried employees. 


Teachers are not and have not been 
overpaid. One thing is certain and that 
is, the wholesale reduction of teachers’ 
salaries which has been and is now taking 
place will not prove to be simply a tempo- 
rary measure. All evidences available 
regarding trends in teachers’ salaries 
indicate that general increases in such 
salaries have been obtained only after long, 
insistent, and arduous effort. However, 
apart from this fact, the wholesale reduc- 
tion of teachers’ salaries which we are 
witnessing is certain to lead to a reduction 
of faculty standards and teaching efficiency. 
Cheap teachers with little education and 
little culture may be secured and retained 
for wages comparable to those paid 
unskilled and untrained day laborers, but 
such is not true of trained and experienced 


‘schools it is 26.41. 


teachers capable of transmitting true refine- 
ment. Therefore, instead of making 
teachers’ salaries the first object of attack, 
they should be the last. Every other 
possible instructional economy should be 
made before salaries are touched. 


One of the chief reasons Kentucky pays 
its teachers low salaries is that the number 
of pupils taught by a single teacher is 
frequently very small. It is obvious that 
the smaller the number of pupils taught by 
a single teacher, the greater the number of 
teachers required to teach a given number 
of pupils. If a board of education has a 
certain sum of money for teachers’ salaries, 
it must divide this money among its 
teachers. It naturally follows that the 
greater the number of teachers employed, 
the lower the average salary that must be 
paid them. 


General practice indicates that a well- 
trained elementary school teacher can 
instruct at least thirty-five pupils and a 
well-trained high school teacher from 
twenty-five to thirty pupils. Based on 
average daily attendance, the number of 
pupils enrolled per elementary teacher in 
Kentucky is 27.54; for rural elementary 
The average number 
of pupils enrolled per high school teacher 
is 19.69; for rural high schools it is 17.42. 
In the matter of the number of pupils 
taught by a single teacher in Kentucky, 
the high school as compared with the 
elementary school is the greater sinner. 


There are many one-room elementary 
schools in this State with only six, eight, 
ten, or twelve pupils in average daily atten- 
dance. As stated above, a trained and 
experienced teacher can teach satisfactorily 
at least thirty-five elementary pupils. If 
these small one-room elementary schools 
were abandoned and the pupils attending 
them brought to consolidated school 
centers, the number of pupils taught per 
elementary school teacher would be ma- 
terially raised and the number of such 
teachers now employed would be reduced. 
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Here lies an opportunity for reducing 
elementary school expenditures in the field 
of instruction without doing harm to the 
children now in school, or to the future 
development of the schools. To be sure, 
provision would have to be made for the 
transportation of many of these children, 
but even with the cost of necessary trans- 
portation added, the per pupil cost would 
be less than the present cost of maintaining 
these very small schools. 


This progressive and economical step 
cannot be taken, however, unless the people 
are sold to the ideas of consolidation and 
transportation. The people can have the 
type of school they want. If they prefer 
little, inadequate, one-room schools, then 
they must expect school costs in those 
counties where such schools are found to 
be fairly heavy. The question is, there- 
fore, clear: Will the taxpayer keep these 
little schools, and to save money and them- 
selves the slight inconvenience of getting 
their children to and from school, slash the 
salaries of the teachers and make these 
schools poorer than they are, or will they 
reduce the number of these schools, trans- 
port their children to and from larger 
schools, employ fewer and better qualified 
teachers at better salaries and thus save 
money as well as increase the efficiency 
of their schools? Common sense can 
dictate but one answer. Here then is 
certainly one place where county super- 
intendents and board members can demon- 
strate that they do possess educational 
leadership. Now is the time to make clear 
to the people that justice to the children 
and taxpayers alike demands that these 
inefficient and expensive schools be merged 
into consolidated school centers. The 
country is in a depression and the people 
are in a frame of mind to listen to schemes 
of reorganization that will mean an increase 
in educational efficiency and greater edu- 
cational economy. 


As pointed out above, the average 
number of pupils enrolled per high school 
teacher in Kentucky is 19.69, and in rural 
high schools it is 17.42. The latest figures 
that I have on this point for the nation as 
a whole show that in 1927-28 the average 
number of high school pupils enrolled per 
teacher employed was 23.88. A_ high 
school with an enrollment of fewer than 
two-hundred pupils is characterized as a 











small high school. Last year only ten per 
cent of all the public high schools in Ken- 
tucky had an enrollment of over two- 
hundred and one pupils. A high school 
with an enrollment of fifty pupils or fewer 
is a very small high school. Last year 
sixty per cent of the high schools in this 
State had fifty or fewer pupils enrolled. A 
vast majority of these very small schools 
were located in the county systems. 


Modern school authorities realize that a 
high school must be one of considerable 
size before a program of work adequate to 
meet the demands of the present day can 
be offered economically. The small high 
school because of its limited enrollment, 
its small faculty, and its meager equipment, 
cannot hope to offer its students much 
more than the narrow diet of a strictly 
college entrance curriculum. It is un- 
fortunate, but nevertheless true, that this 
is the program that is being offered in a 
vast majority of the high schools of this 
State. Because of the smallness of these 
schools, it is seldom pupils are offered an 
opportunity to study such enriching, useful, 
and practical courses as music, art, home 
economics, vocational agriculture, and com- 
mercial subjects. Again, many of these 
schools are operated at an excessive cost, 
some as high as $200 per pupil in average 
daily attendance. 


If those who have the destiny of the 
public schools in their hands are seriously 
interested in reducing school costs without 
lowering teachers’ salaries and, hence, 
their efficiency, and without doing injury 
to the child and the future development of 
the schools, they will labor in behalf of the 
consolidation of these little schools into 
large school centers. Once consolidated,. 
these centralized schools can have an en- 
rollment sufficiently large to develop a 
school that is adequately staffed and 
equipped to break the fetters of the present 
narrow curriculum that was conceived and 
established long ago and in its place offer 
a program that has a direct reference to the 
interests and probable vocational futures 
of pupils. Only in this way can the pupils 
of those districts where the small high 
schools are located be provided with a 
program of studies that is comparable in 
its richness and breadth to the program 
that is offered pupils in larger centers of 
population. This result can be accomplished 
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only by the co-operative effort of school 
officials and an informed public interested 
in securing the benefits to be derived 
from such procedure. Undoubtedly, the 
per capita cost, including transportation, 
would be materially less if such consolida- 
tion were made than is now being spent on 
the operation of these small and often 
inefficient high schools. 


Another method for effecting economy 
in instruction, especially in the high 
school, is to limit curricular offerings. 
Little need be said on this point. Anyone 
who will take a minute to think knows 
that the greater the number of subjects 
offered in a school’s program of studies, the 
smaller the classes and the greater the 
number of teachers to be employed. 
Naturally, the breadth of the curricular 
offerings in a given school is conditioned 
on the size of the school. Obviously, a 
small three-teacher school cannot provide 
the curriculum of a seven-teacher school 
without unduly adding to the expenses of 
the school. Economical administration 
demands that this fact be recognized in 
both small and large high schools. Some 
schools, especially the larger ones, have 
added elective subjects to their curriculums 
with such ‘‘reckless abandon,’’ as_ to 
permit teachers of such subjects to have a 
pupil-teacher ratio that is unjustifiably low, 
while teachers of required courses are com- 
pelled to carry an excessively heavy pupil- 
load in order that the school may live 
within its budget. If school officials will 
adopt and follow the high school curricula 
approved by the State Board of Education 
for use in the high schools, they will avoid 
this situation. These curricula are unified, 
consistent, and limited. Every possible 
combination and alternation of subjects by 
years that can be worked out have been 
clearly set forth and specific teaching 
jobs have been clearly outlined. 


Another significant way of effecting 
economy in instruction is to increase the 
teaching load of the teachers. Again 
attention must be called to the high school 
curricula. If the subjects and suggested 
combinations and alternations of subjects 
set forth therein are observed, school 
officials will be able to give each teacher a 
fairly heavy teaching load. This is partic- 
ularly true of the subjects outlined for the 
eleventh and twelfth years, the very 


expensive years of a small high school. 


The standard teaching load in a high 
school with forty-five minute recitation 
periods and seven periods a day, is five to 
six classes per day or one-hundred and 
twenty-five to one-hundred and fifty pupil 
instruction hours, with one or two periods 
assigned to work other than class instruc- 
tion. Frequently one finds some teachers 
in high school with as many as two free 
periods. Are high school teachers any 
more in need of free periods during the 
school day, dealing as they do with more or 
less selected pupils, than are elementary 
teachers, dealing continuously throughout 
the day with a group of thirty or forty boys 
and girls? It would certainly be in the 
interest of economy to require high school 
teachers to teach six periods per day. In 
case the teacher has laboratory work, she 
should be expected to teach seven periods 
on those days when laboratory work is done. 
Even when this is done, in view of the 
many small high schools in the State, the 
pupil-hour instruction load of the majority 
of teachers will still be light. Aside from 
the restriction of curricular offerings, no 
other procedure, especially in small high 
schools, offers such an opportunity for 
economy in instructional costs as does a 
reasonable amount of increase in the teach- 
ing load or number of classes taught per 
day by the teacher. It should be clearly 
understood that it is three times as expen- 
sive for a teacher to teach a class of eight 
pupils as it is for her to teach a class of 
twenty-four pupils. May I say in this 
connection that administrators will not be 
committing a professional sin against the 
State Accrediting Committee, in this time 
of economic distress, if they permit their 
classes to crawl up around an enrollment 
of thirty-five. 


The standard school day in Kentucky is 
six hours in length. One means of effecting 
economy in instruction is by increasing 
the number of classes per teacher per day 
in the case of laboratory and non-academic 
subjects through adopting the six-clock- 
hour-day with sixty-minute recitation 
periods. Most of the high schools of this 
State are organized with forty-five-minute 
periods. Schools organized on this basis 
must give two double periods each week 
to laboratory sciences. Five double 
periods must be given each week to such 
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non-academic subjects as home economics, 
vocational agriculture, bookkeeping, shop 
courses, typewriting, etc. If sixty-minute 
periods are used, these double periods may 
be dispensed with and the teachers of such 
courses may carry six classes per day as do 
teachers of academic subjects. Fairness 
to teachers of academic subjects as well as 
good organization dictates that this should 
be done. 


Mr. Merle Prunty, superintendent of 
schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma, in an article 
appearing in the June, 1931, issue of the 
North Central Association Quarterly, points 
out how the use of this procedure has 
brought substantial financial relief to his 
school system. He states that the Central 
High School of Tulsa has forty-eight 
teachers of laboratory sciences and non- 
academic subjects. These teachers carry 
six classes per day. Under this plan each 
classroom and each teacher accommodates 
two more sections of pupils than could be 
accommodated in the seven-or eight-period 
day with double periods for each laboratory 
and non-academic section. He states that 
in Tulsa it would require for these subjects, 
if the school were not operated on this 
basis, with each laboratory and _ non- 
academic teacher assigned to six classes, 
provision each day for ninety-six additional 
class periods of laboratory and _ non- 
academic work. These ninety-six classes 
on the double laboratory period arrange- 
ment for classes would require twenty-four 
additional classrooms and_ twenty-four 
additional teachers. The salaries of these 
additional teachers would cost approxi- 
mately $50,000 annually, and twenty-four 
additional classrooms and their costly 
equipment would involve an expenditure 
of approximately a half-million additional 
dollars. 


Another means of effecting economy in 
instruction is to increase the amount of 
teaching done by many superintendents 
and principals. In this time of economic 
depression and drive for reduction of 
school costs, it is highly desirable that the 
superintendents in our city systems, especi- 
ally in the small systems, and the principals 
should do as much teaching in high school 
as they can do and still take care of their 
administrative and supervisory duties. 
There is no fixed and accepted standard of 
how much teaching a superintendent in a 









city system of a given size should do; 
similarly, there is no fixed standard as to 
how much teaching a high school principal 
should do in a high school of a certain size. 
Suffices it to say, however, that if we are to 
increase the pupil-teacher ratio and thereby 
reduce the number of teachers employed 
and the cost of instruction, the principals 
and superintendents, particularly in the 
smaller school systems, must do a consider- 
able amount of teaching. In order for them 
to do this, they will have to learn to dele- 
gate responsibilities. They must not busy 
themselves with office routine, telephone 
calls, correspondence, and social tete-a-tetes, 
but must delegate duties to responsible 
clerks, pupils, and teachers and be willing 
to do much routine work after or before 
school hours or on Saturdays. 


In times of economic depression, the 
subjects often referred to as ‘‘vocational”’ 
or ‘‘special’’ subjects are frequently the first 
to be eliminated. Schools should resist 
such a tendency. In contrast to. the 
elimination of these practical subjects, 
those subjects which may have outlived 
their usefulness should be investigated. 
Possibly their chief claim for a place in the 
program is, after all, simply their age. 
If some subjects must be dropped for the 
sake of economy, the subjects to be 
eliminated should be chosen only after a 
critical examination of the claims of all 
subjects in the curriculum to see which 
subjects are the least indispensable to the 
pupils in a particular community. The 
dropping of work in music, art, home 
economics, vocational agriculture, or com- 
mercial education in a given school may be 
nothing but false economy. One example 
will suffice: A school dropped home 
economics which had been taught as a 
regular class five times a week. The 
school then went to the expense of remodel- 
ing the home economics quarters for class- 
room purposes, employed a teacher of 
foreign languages and substituted this 
work for home economics. It is difficult 
to comprehend how economy or educational 
efficiency were furthered by such procedure. 

There are, of course, many other econo- 
mies which one might mention along the 
line of instruction. Instead of a full-time 
teacher of vocational agriculture, a part- 
time teacher would do quite as well. The 
same is true of vocational home economics. 
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Employed on a part-time basis, these 
teachers could carry other subjects. This 
might enable some schools to drop a 
teacher. In large systems, many special 
teachers or supervisors might well devote 
part of their time to teaching. In systems 
with but a single elementary school, it is 
often possible to eliminate one or more 
teachers through a re-grouping of the 
grades taught by each teacher, so that they 
have full pupil loads. 


It will be noted that a majority of the 
procedures outlined in this discussion for 
the reduction of instructional costs involves 
an increase in the number of pupils taught 
per teacher. This appears to be the most 
constructive way that the schools have 
before them for saving money for teachers’ 
salaries. Certainly any group of teachers, 
elementary or high school, would prefer to 
accept increased teaching responsibilities 
rather than to accept salary reductions. 


Important as are these economies, 
important as are all the economies dis- 
cussed at this conference, they are not in 
themselves sufficient to meet the crisis 
that faces public education in this State. 
Two things are needed: First, leadership, 
aggressive and constructive leadership on 
the part of school officials in defense of the 
rights of children to the end that their 
educational opportunities shall not be 
denied them during a crisis for which they 
are not responsible. Second, co-operation 
of educational leaders, tax experts, and 
unprejudiced laymen in developing a more 
adequate and equitable taxation program 
for the support of public education. 


Education is an economic necessity. A 
quarter of a century ago, a majority of 
boys and girls were leaving school before 
they had reached the seventh grade and 
were finding their places in industry. 
Under such conditions, communities found 
it comparatively easy to support schools. 
Today, all of this is changed. A majority 
of boys and girls are continuing their 
education on into high school. Industry 
has substituted machinery for human 
hands and has become so complex and 
exacting that it no longer wants or needs 
untrained minds or unskilled hands. It is 
manifestly impossible for the schools to 
provide facilities adequate to meet the 
demands that this changed economic and 
social order has placed on them, unless the 


public is prepared and willing to foot the 
bill. The public must be led to under- 
stand that money expended for education 
under such conditions is not a donation or 
a charity, but that it is an investment to 
preserve and promote its own best interests. 
These interests are not alone economic; 
they are social, governmental, and spiritual 
as well. 

Education is a public enterprise. As 
such it must be responsive to the public 
will. School officials as workers in this 
enterprise, must realize that they are 
public servants responsible not alone to 
this generation, but to the generation to 
follow. In the words of Willis A. Sutton, 
“the financial troubles of one generation 
must not be the overthrow of the next.” 
If this is not to be the result, educational 
leadership must make the investment 
features of education clear to the public 
and in co-operation with unprejudiced 
laymen and tax experts, devise ways and 
means to provide financial support for 
America’s greatest public enterprise, an 
enterprise from which society demands 
so much. 


THE COUNTRY TEACHER AT WORK 


“The Country Teacher at Work’’—This 
is the name of the text selected by the 
State Board of Education as a basis for 
questions on theory and practice for 
teacher’s examinations to be held in 1933. 
This book may be obtained direct from the 
publishers, the Macmillan Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, at a price of $1.65 per copy, 
postpaid to any post office in Kentucky. 

Teachers’ examinations in 1933 will be 
held on the fourth Thursday and Friday in 
May (May 25th and 26th), and on the 
second Thursday and Friday in July 
(July 13th and 14th). 

The State Board of Education in making 
this announcement states two prerequisites 
for entering these examinations: 

1. Those who have not held a teacher’s 
certificate in Kentucky prior to July 1, 1927, 
must have twelve units of standard high 
school credit to enter examination in 
May, 1933. 

2. Standard high school graduation 
will be required of all applicants for certi- 
ficate, in the examination, July, 1933. 
(Section 4501-4 Kentucky Statutes.) 





Gideon Blackburn 


By A. L. CRABB, 
Professor of Education, Peabody College 


This is the brief story of a lad who, 
being down, wouldn’t stay down, and who 
throughout life vigorously asserted his 
right to rise. 


Gideon Blackburn was born August 27, 
1772, in Augusta County, Virginia. His 
parents died while he was yet a child 
leaving him a patrimony exceeding ten 
thousand dollars. Within a few months 
his inheritance having been transferred to 
the possession of an accomplished swindler, 
a kindly neighbor took the boy into his 
home and gave him such help as he could 
in the various rudiments of learning. He 
next appears in East Tennessee, where 
he worked by night in a sawmill and by 
day studied in Martin Academy which 
Samuel Doak in 1783 had established for 
boys who wouldn’t stay down. 


In 1792, he was licensed to preach by the 
Abingdon Presbytery, and until his death 


forty-six years later, he continued a 
vigorous influence in the Presbyterian 
pulpit. A year after his ordination he 
married Grizzel Blackburn, a_ distant 
cousin. Eleven children were the human 
fruits of this union. In 1794, he was 
employed to direct the survey work neces- 
sary to establish property lines in a section 
of eastern Tennessee. He was to be paid 
in money, but, failing that, and following 
vigorous action on his part, he compromised 
the claim, accepting fifteen horses. These 
he drove to Maryland where he disposed 
of the lot for $900. His great ambition at 
the time was to lend assistance and encour- 
agement to the Indians. The money he 
spent to that end. His efforts in behalf of 
the Indians continued, culminating in 1804, 
in aschool for the Cherokees. This institu- 
tion was sanctioned by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but without financial assistance. 
In 1810, he moved to Middle Tennessee 
accepting the presidency of Harpeth 
Academy at Franklin. He held this post 
until 1813. In 1814, he organized, at 
Nashville, the church which in time became 
known as the First Presbyterian. He 
continued to preach in Nashville for more 
than a decade. Sometimes services were 


held every three months, sometimes oftener. 


Until 1823, he continued to preach 
throughout Tennessee and Kentucky, 
anchored only at Nashville. It is known 
that he delivered series of sermons at 
Knoxville, Gallatin, Bowling Green, Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, Lexington, and Ver- 
sailles. His intense labor and the exposure 
which it involved would have crushed a 
man of ordinary physical equipment. “If 
there was no road, he journeyed through 
trackless woods. If there was no ferry, 
he swam the river.’”’ And yet Gideon 
Blackburn flourished physically under such 
ordeals. Of distinguished appearance, 
voice mellow and powerful, he com- 
manded attention and interest wherever 
he preached. One minister has said of 
him with undoubted sincerity but with 
some appearance of grandiloquence, ‘‘When- 
ever I heard a text used by Gideon Black- 
burn it always thereafter appeared to me 
in letters of living fire.’’ 


Blackburn had made a trip to Boston as 
early as 1802. There is a record of one 
sermon he preached there using as a text 
“Speak to the children of Israel that they 
go forward.’”’ Doubtless many sermons 
are unrecorded. It was his practice to 
preach many sermons wherever he went. 
In 1824, he made another “Missionary 
journey” to New England, and until 1827 
he ‘“‘obeyed the summons of the Lord to 
many sections of our country, preaching 
wherever men gathered.” 


In 1827, he was elected president of 
Centre College succeeding the Reverend 
David C. Proctor. Gideon Blackburn was 
not a scholar in the accepted use of that 
term. Perhaps he was not an administrator 
of outstanding qualities. But he was one 
of the greatest orators ever to lift his voice 
in Kentucky, and in those days, that gift 
could cover up many inadequacies. His 
conception of Centre was that it existed 
mainly to develop Presbyterian ministers. 
Perhaps it did. At any rate, one of his 
foremost concerns was to provide the 
college with a theological department, 
based upon the plan of the Seminary at 
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Princeton. This department was to be 
supported by an endowment of $20,000 
and taught by three professors. He 
succeeded in raising $2,000 and in adding 
one professor. Under his direction a farm 
was purchased, which was intended for the 
use of ministerial students in need of help. 
It was Blackburn’s plan to assign to each 
needy young preacher a small plot for his 
use as garden or truck patch, and to culti- 


vate the rest for the college, using student 
labor, for which payment was made at 


conventional rates. This arrangement 
seems to have been a success for a time 
but in a few years was abandoned. 


He resigned the presidency in 1830, 
being succeeded by the Reverend John C. 
Young, who while not as gifted in oratory, 
nor as capable of the prodigious labors 
performed by Blackburn yet had in marked 
degree the attainments which his predeces- 
sor lacked. 


Blackburn preached in the State until 
1833, when he was called to Illinois to 
assist in the organization of a Presbyterian 
College there. The college not only was 
created but in acknowledgment of his 
valiant service was given his name, which it 
bears today. Blackburn College at Carlin- 
ville, Illinois, a college with an unusually 
fine record in helping boys who are down 
to rise. It was many years after Black- 
burn’s death in 1838, that the president of 
the Pullman Company, a partisan of the 
college, sent to the institution a number of 
Pullman cars, then in a state of mild 
decrepitude to serve as dormitories for 
students who were down but eager to rise. 
It in itself was a gracious gesture to the 
memory of Gideon Blackburn. 


THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIA- 
TION IN THE PROGRAM OF 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By Mrs. JAMEs G. SHEEHAN, 


President Kentucky Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


The three-fold program of our Congress 
is: Parent Education, Home and School 
Co-operation, and Responsibility for Com- 
munity Development. The prime purpose 
in the co-operation of the home and school, 
of whatever grade in parent education, is 
to produce educated parents to the end 
that the offspring may be better educated. 


Because the schools involve intimately 
the entire life of the community, they are 
deeply affected in this emergency. Reduced 
budgets lead to oversized classes, impover- 
ished curriculums, reduced health, and 
special services, reduced standards of 
living for teachers, and crushing burdens 
for educational administration. 

What can parent-teacher workers do to 
safeguard the schools? 

To mention “safeguards,” is to pre- 
suppose unfavorable conditions. A safe- 
guard to be desired therefore is that of 
having our own units and similar groups 
study proposed budgets of city, county, 
and state governments as well as those of 
educational, recreational, and social institu- 
tions, in order to express themselves as to 
the financial safeguards that must be thrown 
around education, recreation, playgrounds, 
libraries, and to secure preventive measures 
for health and other necessities as we see 
them. We would naturally place our- 
selves in a false and embarrassing light 
if we do not first study and determine 
consistently what value we place on the 
items we seek to maintain when there is a 
real need to minimize expense. 

In all of the safeguards for children in 
home, school, and community, the Parent- 
Teacher Association has first to determine 
its program and opportunity and then its 
duty. Our first necessity is to seek an 
intelligent understanding of conditions, 
to make decisions as to what we may do to 
assist, and to be courageous enough to make 
our decisions known. 


The crisis is full of opportunities to 
study, to define, and to enact our good 
purposes into living. 
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A Study of the Educational Trends in 
Twenty-five Fourth-Class 
Cities in Kentucky 


By C. R. LIsANBy, 
Principal Garth High School, Georgetown, Kentucky 


The purpose of this study is to answer 
the question: What are the educational 
trends in the high schools of the fourth- 
class cities in Kentucky? To facilitate the 
work this question has been divided into 
four parts. The first part shows the trend 
with respect to enrollment, the second part 
has to do with the trends in instructional 
cost,the third gives the qualification of teach- 
ers, and the fourth is a study of certain 
curricular trends. 

The scope of the study is twenty-five 
fourth-class_ cities in Kentucky. The 
Kentucky Directory lists fifty cities as 
belonging to the fourth class. These cities 
are selected alphabetically from the list 
found in the directory. Beginning with 
the first on the list every other city was 
taken. This made a total of twenty-five. 
Only twenty-five were studied because of 
the limited time in which to make the 
study and because it is felt that the 
sampling of every other one would be 
complete enough to show the educational 
trend. 


The fourth-class cities were selected for 
this study because the writer teaches in a 
fourth-class city and is frequently asked 
for information concerning what other 
schools of this class are doing educationally. 


The data for this study were obtained 
from the organization and financial and 
statistical reports of the high schools on 
file in the Department of Education at 
Frankfort. It was desired to make the 
study extend over a much longer period. 
But the earliest available reports for all 
these cities were the 1922 reports. 


In answer to the first question, ‘what 
is the educational trend with respect to 
enrollment?” it was found that those 
twenty-five fourth-class cities had a total 
enrollment in 1922 of 3,280 pupils, in 1926 
the enrollment was 4,596 pupils, while in 
1930 it had jumped to 6,275. 


During the first period from 1922 to 1926 
the average growth for each high school 
was 52.6 pupils, while the next four-year 
period shows an average growth of sixty- 
seven per school. The total increase in 
enrollment during the first period was 1,316 
pupils and 1,679 during the second four- 
year interval. While the general trend in 
enrollment has been upward there are a 
few exceptions to this. Six cities show 
a decrease in enrollment. These are 
Carrollton, Cynthiana, Georgetown, Hick- 
man, Mayfield, and Scottsville. The 
decrease in all of these but two, Carrollton 
and Cynthiana, was negligible and the 
decrease in each city was caused in part, 
no doubt, by the establishing of strong 
county high schools within the county 
outside the city limits. A recent decision 
of the Court of Appeals enabled the county 
boards to require county pupils to attend 
these county high schools or pay their own 
tuition. This has probably caused many 
students to attend a small county high 
school which maintained a very limited 
program of studies and had only the bare 
minimum requirements in personnel and 
equipment. It has been done at a great 
expense over and above what it would have 
cost to pay tuition for the children in the 
city system where they would have found 
many advantages offered which the rural 
high schools could not afford to give. Thus 
in the name of education local pride has 
been satisfied at the sacrifice of the chil- 
dren’s best interests. 


Even with the establishment of many 
county high schools there has been a very 
large increase in enrollment since 1922. 
There were 2,995 more pupils in these 
schools in 1930 than there were in 1922. 
This is a growth of ninety-one per cent. 
Part of this growth can no doubt be 
attributed to the natural growth in popula- 
tion. There was a growth of 15,307 in the 
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population of these twenty-five cities from 
1920 to 1930 according to the United States 
Census figures. This represents a growth 
of 18.4 per cent during the ten-year period. 
This would give an approximate growth 
of 15 per cent for the eight-year period 
covered by this study. Or to put it 
differently the growth in enrollment was 
six times greater than the growth in 
population. 


So, one must seek further for the causes 
of the increased enrollment. There seem 
to be three reasons for this. First, there 
is a more general realization of the impor- 
tance of a high school education; second, the 
improvement in the economic status of the 
people has made a high school education 
available to more pupils than formerly; 
and third, it seems probable that the 
inclusion of more courses in practical arts 
has added to the drawing power of the 
secondary schools. 


The second part of this study has to do 
with the trend in respect to instructional 
cost. In this connection it may be well 
to recall that the increase in enrollment 
from 1922 to 1930 in these twenty-five 
cities was 90 per cent. That is, 90 per cent 
more pupils were enrolled in the high 
schools in these cities in 1930 than there 
were in 1922. The instructional cost, of 
course, also showed an increase. The 
cost in 1922 was $164,871, in 1926 it 
was $249,121, while in 1930 it was 
$333,945. This relation is perhaps clear- 
er when expressed in percentage. The 
cost of instruction in 1926 was 51 per cent 
more than in 1922. But during the next 
four-year period the increase in cost of 
instruction was only 34 per cent. Adding 
these two figures the sum is 85 per cent. 
The increase in enrollment was 90 per cent. 


There has been a general trend upward 
in instructional cost. This can be explained 
by the recent tendency of boards of educa- 
tion to follow the wise policy of adopting 
a salary schedule which bases salary on 
tenure and qualification. The teachers 
had no doubt been in the system longer in 
1930 than they had in 1922. There has 
been a marked increase in qualification of 
teachers. Then there has been an ever 
growing popular demand for greater 
service to the community by the schools. 
New courses of study have resulted from 
this demand. Courses in music, band, 


business, and other courses have been added 
to the growing program of studies. Even 
with this condition the cost of instruction 
has hardly more than kept apace with 
constantly increasing enrollment. 

Figured on the basis of per pupil enrolled 
the cost was $50.25 in 1922, in 1926 the 
cost per pupil enrolled was $54.16, while in 
1930 the cost per pupil was $53.20. This 
tells the story of a rather even cost of 
instruction. There has been without ques- 
tion a large increase in the public expendi- 
ture for educational purposes. But this 
has not been used to pay teachers larger 
salaries, but has been spent to provide the 
children with living conditions while in 
school comparable with those in their 
homes. A realization that there is no good 
reason why children should not have sani- 
tary and comfortable places to live in as 
well as sleep in has caused farsighted com- 
munity leaders to guide the people towards 
improving the physical conditions of the 
school buildings. In 1922 the valuation 
of property for high school purposes in 
these twenty-five fourth-class cities was 
$1,216,143, in 1926 it was $2,052,300 
and in 1930 it was $2,462,783. The 
valuation of property in 1926 was 68.7 per 
cent more than it was in 1922. While in 
1930 the property valuation was 102 per 
cent more than it was in 1922. The value 
of property on the basis of pupil enrolled 
in 1922 was $370.80, in 1926 the property 
value was $424.50 per pupil and in 1930 it 
was $392.40. This shows that even with 
the increase in expenditures for buildings, 
playground, and equipment the cost per 
pupil has been kept at a rather constant 
figure due to the increased high school 
enrollment. Therefore, it may also be 
said that the trend in fixed educational 
investment has been rather constant on the 
basis of per pupil enrolled when the total 
valuations and enrollments are kept in 
mind. 

In part three of this study an attempt is 
made to show the trend relative to the 
number and qualification of teachers. 
There were four teachers in 1922 with 
master’s degrees, ninety-one had bachelor’s 
degrees, and forty-four had less than a 
bachelor’s degree. In 1926 there were only 
three with master’s degree, while one hun- 
dred and fifty-eight had bachelor’s degrees 
and only twenty-eight had less than a 
bachelor’s degree. The number of teachers 
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with master’s degrees had grown to twenty- 
two in 1930, and there were two hundred 
and sixteen with bachelor’s degrees, and 
only sixteen with less than bachelor’s 
degree. The total number in 1922 was 
one hundred and thirty-nine, in 1926 there 
were one hundred and eighty-nine teachers, 
and in 1930 there were two hundred and 
fifty-four teachers. The average number 
of pupils enrolled per teacher in 1922 was 
twenty-four, in 1926 it was 24.3 pupils 
per teacher, while in 1930 there were 24.7 
pupils for each teacher in high school. 
It might be well to recall that the maximum 
number allowed by State is thirty. In 1922 
there was one teacher with a master’s 
degree for every eight hundred and twenty 
pupils, in 1926 there was one with a 
master’s degree for every 1,532, and in 
1930 there was one master’s degree for 
every two hundred and eighty-five pupils 
enrolled in these twenty-five schools. 
Thirty-two per cent of the teachers in 1922 
had less than a college education. By 1926 
this percentage had been lowered to fifteen 
and in 1930 only six per cent had less than 
four years of college work. The answer 
to the question of why such a rapid increase 
in the qualification of teachers may be 
found in improved facilities which the 
State has recently provided to train its 
teachers. The college of education at the 
University of Kentucky has been strength- 
ened and the four teachers colleges in the 
State have had their share in bringing 
about this condition. Without a per- 
ceptible increase in instructional cost the 
public was securing much better qualified 
teachers in 1930 than in 1922. 

Part four has to do with certain curricular 
trends in these twenty-five fourth-class 
cities. In the field of English there is a 
tendency to list all courses of study simply 
as English. In none of the twenty-five 
cities was grammar given in 1930 while in 
1922 five schools had a course in grammar. 
This course of study has been combined 
with other courses such as public speaking 
into a general course called English. 
Schools are giving four years of English. 

In the field of mathematics there is no 
marked trend away from the practices in 
1922. All the schools offered one year of 
algebra, all had plane geometry. It was 
desired to learn the requirements of the 
different schools but tke data on file at 
Frankfort did not give this information. 


Spanish in the field of foreign languages is 
losing ground, while French is gaining and 
Latin remains in the program of studies 
for all the twenty-five schools. 

The number of courses of study in the 
field of science have shown a _ steady 
increase. Physiology has gained ground 
at the expense of botany and geology. 
Biology has shown a steady increase in the 
number of schools offering it. Practical 
arts have also gained during each four- 
year period as have the number of courses 
in the field of social studies. 

The study shows that in 1922 there were 
six hundred and thirty courses of study 
offered in the twenty-five cities studied, 
while in 1926 there were six hundred and 
eighty-eight courses of study given, and in 
1930, seven hundred and thirteen were 
found in the program of studies of these 
twenty-five high schools. On a percentage 
basis English, mathematics, and foreign 
languages lost ground while the sciences, 
social studies, and practical arts made 
corresponding gains. Certain courses of 
study were picked out of the program of 
studies and the percentage of the twenty- 
five cities offering these courses in 1922 
compared with the percentage offering 
them in 1930. Among other things it 
shows that the percentage of schools 
offering Ancient history in 1922 was ninety- 
two while in 1930, 68 per cent offered it. 
English history fared even worse. In 1922 
44 per cent had this in their program of 
studies while in 1930 only four per cent 
included it. Problems of American Democ- 
racy was not in any of the programs of 
studies in 1922 while in 1930, 52 per cent 
had it. Home Economics gained during 
this period of eight years, moving up from 
46 per cent in 1922 to 72 per cent in 1930. 
In science biology and chemistry registered 
the largest gains. Biology going up 50 per 
cent and chemistry 30 per cent. 

The educational tendencies in 1930 in 
respect to the phases studied were upward 
when compared with the progress that had 
been made up to 1922. An increase in 
enrollment has been marked by a corres- 
ponding increase in the number and quali- 
fication of teachers. This necessitated 
increased expenditures for buildings and 
equipment. A constantly growing and 
changing program of studies was also 
found during each of the four-year periods 
studied in this report. 





Economical School Housing’ 


By J. W. BRooKER, 


Director School Buildings and Grounds 


The major problem now facing school 
administrators is that of securing a more 
economical educational administration, 
while at the same time increasing the 
efficiency of the program offered. In the 
final analysis any attempt to effect economy 
in school administration must result in 
one of two things, either curtailment in 
expenditures for the processes of education 
itself, or a reduction in the cost of housing 
these processes. The first of these simply 
means abbreviating instruction by reducing 
expenditures for instructional supplies, 
lowering teachers’ salaries, slashing admin- 
istration and supervision costs, etc. None 
of us will agree that any curtailment 
should be made at the expense of the 
educational process itself, and it is highly 
improbable that the general public would 
agree that this be done. It may be readily 
seen, therefore, that reducing housing costs 
seems to afford the greater opportunity 
to effect savings in educational expenditures 
without lowering efficiency. It will be my 
purpose in this discussion to deal with that 
phase of school administration pertaining 
to the construction of new school buildings 
and the use, operation, and maintenance 
of present school plants. 


The State of Kentucky spends annually 
upward of three million dollars on capital 
outlay and over two million dollars for the 
operation and maintenance of school 
buildings. Of this total of approximately 
five million dollars, probably from five 
hundred thousand to one million dollars 
is unnecessary expense. If an economy 
of from five to ten per cent for the construc- 
tion of new buildings and the upkeep of 
old buildings can be secured in the State of 
Kentucky, efforts in this direction will be 
amply rewarded. There will doubtless be 
differences of opinion regarding these 
estimates, but there is no denying that 
neglect in planning new schools and ineffi- 
cient methods of operating and maintaining 
existing schools result in tremendous 
waste, inefficient use of school buildings 

*Ep1Tor’s NoTE: This is the first of two articles which 
Mr. Brooker has prepared on the economical use of the school 


plant. His second article will be ‘‘Economical Planning of 
New Schools,” and will follow in an early issue, 


and unsanitary conditions prejudicial to 
the health of hundreds of thousands of 
school children. 

Any discussion of this subject naturally 
resolves itself into two main divisions: (1) 
greater utility of present school buildings, 
and, (2) more careful and economical 
planning of future school building programs 
to insure one hundred cents value for every 
dollar expended. 


I. GREATER UTILITY OF THE 
PRESENT PLANT 


In the past overcrowding in certain 
portions of a school building has led to the 
addition of rooms or the construction of a 
new school building. At the present time, 
it is not always easy to secure sufficient 
funds to permit the erection of new school 
buildings and it is necessary to revise the 
use to which the building is being put in 
order to accommodate growing numbers. 
This is not only necessary now but it is 
highly desirable at all times. No new 
school building program should be under- 
taken until a critical examination has been 
made of the general and special use to which 
each room of the existing plant is put, and 
the need of additional rooms or additional 
buildings is conclusively shown. Such an 
examination will often show that some 
rooms of the building are idle while other 
rooms are over-crowded, and a little 
planning in the arrangement and equipment 
of the classrooms will permit practically 
all of the school building to be used through- 
out the entire school day, thus permitting 
larger numbers to be accommodated and 
obviating the necessity of building. 

A careful study of the utility of the 
present plant makes it necessary for us to 
find answers to such questions as these: 

Is the schedule of school work arranged 
to permit a maximum use of the building? 

Are the elementary and high school 
classes so organized that the maximum use 
of the plant is possible? 

Are the special rooms of the buildings 
used sufficiently to justify the investment 
made in them? 
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What economies may be practiced in the 
operation of the school plant? 

What other building economies may be 
effected? 

Thejfirst division of this paper will be 
concerned with a discussion of these 
questions. 


1. BETTER SCHEDULE MAKING 


In our elementary schools where the 
straight grade system is used, very little 
can be done in this respect since the 
schedule is rigid and inflexible, but in the 
junior and senior high schools, where 
there is a variation of class size, careful 
schedule making will result in a much 
greater capacity than is ordinarily secured. 
Every high school principal should have 
before him on his desk a schedule of high 
school classes showing the name of the 
teacher, the subject taught, the number 
in the class, the capacity of the room where 
the subject is taught, and the number of 
periods per day each room is used. Many 
of these schedules will show that some 
classes are conducted in rooms in which 
extra seats are necessary, while certain 
other classes, such as solid geometry or 
third year Latin, rattle around in rooms 
which would hold many times their number. 
In such instances, a little adjustment of the 
schedule and re-assignment of rooms will 
result in better room accommodations and 
permit the building to be used to greater 
capacity. Often it will be discovered that 
several rooms are not used some one or two 
periods in the day and these rooms may be 
used during these periods by having certain 
teachers take care of their classes by moving 
from room to room. Such teachers, of 
course, should be those requiring little 
equipment in their work. 


2. ORGANIZATION OF CLASSES 


Expert schedule making should result in 
every classroom being used to its absolute 
capacity before additional rooms are 
provided. This should be done in elemen- 
tary schools as well as high schools. The 
exact number of pupils which a teacher 
can successfully teach is a factor which has 
not yet been scientifically determined. 
What little evidence we have tends to show 
that within certain limitations class size 
and efficiency of teaching are unrelated. 
If this be true. strong capable teachers may 
handle much larger classes than arbitrary 


standards usually call for, and elementary 
as well as high school rooms may be used 
to capacity. Another problem which the 
high school principal must face is that of 
the number of elective subjects which he 
can economically offer in high school. 
Except in the larger high schools the num- 
ber of elective courses should be reduced 
to an absolute minimum. No elective 
courses should be offered unless there is 
sufficient demand for them to insure a class 
of such size as can be economically taught. 


3. GREATER USE OF SPECIAL ROOMS 


The most expensive part of a school 
building consists in the science rooms, home 
economics rooms, auditorium, gymnasium, 
and other special rooms. In the past such 
rooms have been used only for the special 
work for which they were designed and 
have been allowed to stand idle during the 
balance of the school day. In fact in view 
of the limited use made of these rooms in 
the past it is doubtful if we could justify 
the investments made in them. There is 
no valid reason why schedules cannot be 
planned in such a manner as to make full 
use of these rooms throughout the school 
day, provided equipment is used suitable 
for both laboratory and recitation purposes. 
Until quite recently it would have been 
impossible to have conducted a recitation 
in a science laboratory or home economics 
room because of the type of equipment 
employed, and because of the fact that one 
dared not violate the traditional use of 
these rooms. ‘Today a laboratory is not 
properly planned and equipped unless it 
may be used for recitation purposes when 
not in use for laboratory work. What is 
true of the science room also holds for home 
economics rooms and all other special 
rooms. The auditorium and gymnasium 
are other special rooms containing a large 
percentage of the area of the building and 
which are ordinarily used for only a few 
minutes per day. By a careful selection 
of furniture and equipment it is possible 
to use the auditorium or gymnasium for 
study hall or library purposes, band prac- 
tice, and other special class work at times 
when they are not used for the special 
purposes for which they were designed, 
thus releasing other classroom space for 
work which can be carried on only in 
regular classrooms. No new school build- 
ing program can be justified as long as 
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there is vacant and idle space in the 
existing plant which may be utilized for 
school purposes. 


4. ECONOMIES IN THE OPERATION AND 
MAINTENANCE OF THE SCHOOL PLANT 


We next consider the possibilities of 
savings in janitor’s service. Any lightening 
of the janitor’s load will free a portion of 
his time for minor repairs and replacements 
about the building, which would otherwise 
entail considerable expense if outside labor 
were employed. In this respect the teachers 
and pupils may be of much help by doing 
little tasks in school housekeeping, such as 
adjusting shades, raising seats of fixed 
furniture, removing paper from the floor 
at the close of school, cleaning blackboards, 
and snapping off electric lights, all of which 
would require considerable time on the 
part of the janitor. When this is done the 
janitor should be required by the board of 
education to do practically all of the minor 
repair work about the building and should 
be held strictly responsible for the condition 
in which the building is kept. In the 
smaller schools employing no regular 


janitor the teacher should report need for 
minor repairs, which if allowed to go too far 
would require considerable labor and time 
to fix or replace. 

In our discussion up to this point nothing 
has been suggested which would involve 
the expenditure of money to effect building 


economies. Our problem thus far has 
been concerned with buildings as we find 
them in use today. The other phase of 
economical school housing, dealing with 
the planning of school building programs, 
will be treated in another division of this 
paper. It remains at this time to merely 
mention briefly some possible improve- 
ments which may be made in existing build- 
ings at a comparatively small cost, and 
which will ultimately effect large savings 
in operation and maintenance. The 
weather stripping and caulking of windows 
is an example of such. The large fuel 
saving made by this means will pay for the 
cost many times over during the life of the 
building. Accurate figures cannot be 
given because of varying conditions, but 
this subject is worth investigating in the 
interest of economy. 

Another suggestion along this line is the 
remodeling of old buildings that are 
structurally sound and may be satisfactorily 
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used for several years. It often happens 
that an antiquated and obsolete building, 
as far as school purposes are concerned, is 
structurally safe and may be remodeled 
with little expense to fairly well accommo- 
date the educational program of the school . 
until a more favorable season for school 
building occurs. Such remodeling should 
be done only under the direction of a com- 
petent architect and with the advice of 
school officials and after a careful study 
has clearly shown that real economy may 
be effected. A third suggestion in this 
connection is the painting of school build- 
ings. This should not be neglected because 
delay in this matter may result in deterio- 
ration of the plant to the extent that expen- 
sive repairs may be necessitated. Still a 
fourth suggestion pertains to the supplies 
used in the operation of the school plant. 
Every item purchased should receive care- 
ful consideration to prevent purchasing 
from becoming a matter of routine. Quan- 
tity buying when market conditions are 
favorable is one means of practicing 
genuine economy. 


These are our suggestions for a greater 
and more efficient use of present school 
buildings. Present conditions are such 
that every school administrator must 
examine critically the use and operation of 
every school building under his jurisdiction 
in order that every practical economy may 
be effected. If such examination reveals 
that there are possible savings to be 
effected, specific and definite recommenda- 
tions should be made to those who are in 
a position to carry them out. 





Book-Week Activities in the 
Schools of Kentucky 


By C. R. GRAHAM, 
Librarian, Parkland Junior. High School, Louisville, Kentucky 


Before I tell you of some of the things 
that have been done in Kentucky schools 
in the observance of ‘‘Book-Week,”’ I want 
to express a few thoughts which I would 
have every librarian here take to heart. 
First, the observance of ‘‘Book-Week”’ is a 
worth-while activity. It is a period when 
we can focus all of our advertising work 
on a definite outcome. Second, there is a 
definite need for advertising, and the sooner 
librarians realize that we must use clever 
and intelligent advertising, the sooner 
we will adopt some of the organized 
methods of commercial houses. The third 
thought is the somewhat paradoxical 
statement that the observance of “‘Book- 
Week” has remained too long merely a 
school or juvenile project. It is my con- 


tention that if an equal amount of time 


were spent on advertising ‘‘Book-Week”’ 
among the adults as well as children, we 
could accomplish just that much more 
with the children. 


These thoughts I seriously offer for your 
contemplation. The rest of this paper 
will be taken up in attempting to portray 
some of the interesting things that were 
done in the schools here in Kentucky. 

The observance of ‘‘Book-Week” can 
be divided arbitrarily into several groups 
for the purpose of simplification, as 
follows: (1) Advertisement through posters 
and special displays; (2) advertisement 
through games and contests; (3) advertise- 
ment through plays, assembly programs, 
and fairs. 

Under the heading of special displays, 
many schools had posters designed by the 
art classes. In most cases these posters 
called attention to the fact that people 
weré interested in the subject, “Around 
the World by Books.” 

In one school, a certain class was put 
to work on an interesting project. Each 
student was given a certain country to 
work on. He or she was to find all of the 
material in the library on that country. 
From this material the pupil was to pick 
out the most interesting book on his 


subject and write a paper telling why he 
or she thought that book the most interest- 
ing. These books and reports were placed 
under a poster entitled “Around the 
World by Books,” and all sorts of souvenirs 
of the countries represented were placed 
there with the books. 


Another school carried the “‘fight’’ into 
the town. A local bookseller’s shop was 
invaded and permission secured to use the 
window for a “Book-Week”’ display. They 
used large maps of the hemispheres and 
from the countries shown on the map they 
drew colored streamers to books repre- 
senting the countries. 

Another school varied attractive displays 
with a live publicity campaign in the school 
paper. 

At an institution for colored children 
the interest in books, during ‘‘Book-Week,”’ 
became focused on more and_ better 
reading. The very definite and very fine 
result was that every student in the school 
promised to read at least one book a 
month and report on it. 

Several schools used ‘‘Book-Week”’ for 
the purpose of securing much-needed addi- 
tions to their libraries in the way of books. 
Lists were placed in prominent places 
detailing what books were needed and 
would be suitable as gifts. Women’s 
clubs and other civic organizations became 
interested and as a result many fine gifts 
for the school library were received. 

One enterprising school advertised in 
the county paper that its library would be 
open to the public on a certain day. The 
large number of adults present on that 
day gave proof that they were interested 
in the school library. They became in- 
terested to such an extent that that library 
received many very valuable gifts. 

In games and contests, one of the most 
widely used was the jumbled letters 
contest. The titles of about fifty well- 
known books were placed before the 
students in jumbled letters. The pupils 
were to try to see how many titles they 
could form with the letters before them. 
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correct titles was given a prize. 


In one school certain objects were placed 
upon a table; these objects were directly 
applicable to the story of some certain book. 
The pupils were to guess the book from the 
object. In the same school the pupils 
prepared a set of cards upon which they 
had drawn an interpretation of the name 
of an author. They also prepared literary 
maps of Kentucky and neighboring states 
with names of books placed in the locality 
they represented. 

An interesting innovation was a tea 
given in one school to the pupils and the 
Parent-Teacher Association. Books repre- 
senting different countries were on display 
and book reports were given by students 
dressed in costumes of the countries which 
the books they were reviewing repre- 
sented. 

In several schools ‘“‘Around the World” 
book-fairs were held. In oneschool posters 
were placed throughout the school adver- 
tising books about foreign countries. The 
posters were changed daily. In the library 
there was a large ship-model with streamers 
from it to attractive books about different 
countries. In the large hallway there was 
a continuous line of booths in which was 
material about different countries. 

In another school the library was turned 
into a fairground for one afternoon. On 
the wall was a large map with ribbons from 
the different countries to books which 
treated about those countries. About 
twenty tables were given over to souvenirs 
and bric-a-brac from many countries of 
the world. These souvenirs were loaned 
for the occasion by the students and the 
faculty. They consisted of coins, postal 
cards, complete costumes, guns, rare old 
lace, gold work, miniature Taj Mahals, 
grass rugs and sculpture from Africa, 
Japanese prints, Chinese costumes, and 
almost everything imaginable. Pupils in 
the costumes of various countries were on 
duty at the tables to explain the objects 
to the visitors. The idea of travel was 
represented by a group consisting of a 

replica of Columbus’ flagship and a model 
of a modern airplane on either side of a 
large globe. These in turn were flanked 
by several traveling bags with stickers 
from maay of the most important conti- 
nental hotels. In a conference room off 
the library there was a display of Bibles 
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guages. There was also a display of such 
books as ‘Don Quixote’”’ in Spanish and 
English, the ‘‘Canterbury Tales” in modern 
and original versions, and German and 
English versions of ‘‘Anderson’s Fairy 
Tales.’ At the other end of the library 
was a puppet show in continuous progress. 
The pupils, operating the puppets, recited 
bits of poetry in German, French, Spanish, 
and _ Italian. Parents and the entire 
student body attended the fair which had 
been advertised in the school paper. The 
fair lasted about four hours and the weary 
librarian and assistants almost had to use 
force to close up the library even after 
that time had elapsed. 


Many plays and assembly programs 
were given which cannot be detailed in this 
report but some of the most interesting 
can be mentioned. In one girls’ high 
school there were students holding up 
eight large books on the stage. These 
books were large enough to open up and 
allow girls to step out of them costumed 
appropriately to offer a skit representing 
the chief happenings in the books they had 
stepped from. The introduction to the 
whole program was furnished by a conver- 
sation between a senior and a freshman. 

Another school gave a musical book 
revue with a chorus maneuvering in the 
steps of a drill. 

There was a pageant in one school which 
combined the scenic effects of the regular 
pageant with the fun of a guessing con- 
test. Students costumed to represent the 
characters of well-known books walked 
across the stage. Those in the audience 
wrote down what character they thought 
the student represented, and the person 
guessing the greatest number correctly, 
received a prize. 

There is much that has not been told, 
but I think this is enough to give some 
idea of the various things that were done. 
I have purposely eliminated, or at least 
attempted to eliminate, a mere detailing 
of programs. What has been said tells, 
I think, enough of the story to show that 
things are being done in Kentucky that we 
can be very proud of. 

As to plans for this year, it seems to me 
that enough interesting things were done, 
last year, to give us some very fine ideas as 
to original things to do this year. ‘‘Book- 
Week” will be observed throughout the 
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nation from November 13th through 
November 19th. This year the theme is 
“Books for Young America.’’ The theme 
itself suggests many interesting things to 
do which will get the interest of the chil- 
dren. Material to be used for ‘‘Book-Week”’ 
is available to the National Association of 
Book Publishers, 347 5th Avenue, New 
York. The Wilson Bulletin and the regular 
library journals have valuable suggestions. 


I was especially interested in the schools 
that reported drawing the women’s clubs, 
Parent-Teacher Associations, and parents 
into their programs. This I think is a 
very good plan, and one that should be 
taken notice of by you who have not 
definitely planned your program for this 
year. 


Let’s get the adults interested in ‘‘Book- 
Week” to thesame extent that the children 
apparently are interested in it, and we 
will have accomplished something that we 
can indeed be proud of. 


LEXINGTON INAUGURATES A 
NIGHT SCHOOL PROGRAM 


By Henry H. HI, 
Superintendent Lexington City Schools 


According to figures given in a recent 
publication of the United States Office of 
Education there were 30,043 teachers 
employed and 1,245,124 students enrolled 
in public night schools in the United 
States in 1929-1930 at a net cost of about 
eight million dollars. In the same year 
Kentucky employed eighty-four teachers 
who taught a total of 3,186 students at a 
cost of $23,909. 


Night schools have been established to 
provide Americanization centers, to provide 
primarily for adult education, to offer trade 
and industrial education of a directly 
helpful and practical nature, to afford 
leisure time. cultural opportunities, and for 
quite a variety of other purposes. Recently 
a small tuition night school was established 
at Lexington primarily to meet the needs 
of those who had dropped out of high school 
in years past and who cannot attend a 
regular day school but who want and need 
a high school diploma. 


Until its establishment there was no 
place in Lexington where married men and 
women, or those who find it necessary to 
work full time to earn a living, could obtain 
high school credits. At a time when so 
many types of civil service work, most 
nurses training courses, and innumerable 
other lines of work are open only to high 
school graduates, the attainment of high 
school graduation is increasingly important 
to these young men and women who want 
to get away from blind alley jobs. Tuition 
of $5.00 per course is charged because the 
board does not at this time feel able to 
appropriate money for a free night school 
and the payment of this fee will keep out 
those not seriously inclined to work. 


Courses in algebra, English, everyday 
English, bookkeeping, typing, and com- 
mercial arithmetic are offered and all of 
these subjects are taught twice weekly by 
regular members of the Lexington staff. 
In addition there are directed study courses 
offered in subjects not requested by as 
many as six students. For example, a 
course in the first-half of Junior English is 
outlined and typed by one of the English 
teachers and is given to the student who 
carries out the instructions of this outline 
under the direction of the directed study 
teacher who, also, has charge of the other 
directed study courses. 


The time required to finish any course 
may vary according to the ability, energy, 
and time of the student but the quality of 
work demanded is held constant. Credit is 
obtainable only by passing a satisfactory 
examination, one in all essentials equivalent 
to the regular examination at Henry Clay 
High School. 


The night school is in a way experimental, 
offered only to meet a specific need hereto- 
fore unfilled, and will not necessarily be 
expanded or even continued unless there is 
definite evidence to warrant such action. 
About forty students have enrolled which 
about pays the nominal expense of its 
operation. 


A night school established on a small 
scale, on a practically self-supporting basis 
seems feasible for any community where 
there are young adults unable to attend the 
regular day schools but who can afford a 
nominal sum for night school tuition. 
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The Depression and School Pro- 


Covington 


By GLENN O. SwING, 


Economic conditions for the past two 
years have been such as to test the resource- 
fulness and the judiciousness of all Ameri- 
can school administrators. The problems 
which have confronted the Board of Educa- 
tion and the superintendent in Covington 
have been but little different from those 
found elsewhere, except, perhaps, in degree 
of intensity. ; 

In its approach to its financial problenis, 
the Board of Education of Covington has 
taken a definite and positive stand for each 
of the following propositions: First, the 
children of these lean years must be 
guaranteed, as far as possible, educational 
opportunities equal to those afforded the 
children of prosperous times; second, 
salaries of teachers, principals, and super- 
visors, already too low, must not be reduced 
except as a last resort measure to balance 
the budget; third, there is demand in our 
city for legitimate service of a free evening 
high school to enable unemployed young 
men and women and adults to profitably 
use their surplus time in the preparation 
for opportunities of more prosperous times 
to come; and, fourth, all concerned must 
put forth concerted effort toward strict 
economy and the elimination of waste in 
the departments of instruction, operation, 
and maintenance. 

The school authorities of Covington are 
convinced that to the children of these 
lean years we owe a sacred obligation to 
guarantee educational opportunities equal 
to those afforded the children of years 
prior to 1930. Suggestions have been 
made in favor of, but no serious thought 
has been given to the elimination of the 
kindergarten, to strip the curriculum of 
music, art, home economics, industrial 
arts, nor to the elimination of general and 
special supervisors. We see value to the 
child in the so-called ‘educational frills,’’ 
in the kindergarten, and we look upon 
money expended for supervision as school 
revenues profitably used. 

The salary schedule for teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors was adopted by the 
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Covington Board of Education in 1927. 
In building this schedule the following 
factors or fundamental principles exerted 
proper influence: (a) the schedule should 
provide a living wage, (b) the schedule 
should be commensurate with standards of 
efficiency, (c) prospects of increase to a 
desirable maximum should be inviting to 
well-qualified individuals, (d) initial train- 
ing and improvement in service should be 
fully recognized, (e) the schedule should be 
within the ability of the community to 
meet. It is about the last mentioned 
fundamental principle that a word should 
be said here. A great amount of study 
was given to the principle that the com- 
munity must be able to carry the imposed 
burden. Data on school revenues in 
Covington covering a long time period were 
considered. Unstable conditions were 
thought of and latitude was provided for 
such occurrences in the event of their 
arrival. The careful study given to the 
schedule prior to its adoption, to my mind, 
has resulted in less embarrassment than 
Covington might otherwise have suffered 
in salary modifications. 


When teachers were re-elected and con- 
tracts issued last April for the school year 
1932-1933, the Board of Education was 
forced to require that teachers’ salaries 
absorb an amount equal only to the antici- 
pated reduction in the State per capita. 
All other shrinkage in revenue had been 
applied to operation, maintenance, and 
general expense. In making contracts 
with teachers, the board directed that 
respective salaries be determined by apply- 
ing the normal increase and following the 
same by a five per cent reduction. This 
was the first and only reduction that has 
been made in teachers’ salaries to date. 
In view of the fact that schedule increases 
had been given, prior to the five per cent 
reduction, the individual teacher suffered 
only a slight loss, and, at the same time, 
the Board of Education was able to keep 
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the salary schedule in operation and in 
turn balance its budget. 


For these lean years, tax collections in 
Covington have been about eight per cent 
short. This deficit has been absorbed, as 
stated above, in the departments of opera- 
tion, maintenance, and general expense. 
We have not curtailed our maintenance 
program harmfully. There is danger of 
doing this in our zeal for economy. Last 
summer the interiors of three of the 
elementary school buildings were painted 
and redecorated. The necessary repairs to 
roofs, heating apparatus, etc., were made. 
The Board of Education and the superin- 
tendent took the position that, in spite of 
hard times, too much of the maintenance 
work of the schools should not be permitted 
to accumulate as a high tax burden for 
more prosperous days. We believe, if 
maintenance work can be afforded at all, 
that now is a good time to have the work 
accomplished. The Board of Education, 
in addition to being able to avoid a trouble- 
some accumulation of work, secures the 
advantage of favorable prices and affords 
the community unemployment relief. 


To be more specific, I might mention 
some of the measures which have been 
taken in Covington to meet the reduced 
revenues situation. Few of them are new 
to students of current school administra- 
tion, and not many of them could I claim 
as original thoughts: 


1. Salaries of janitors have been re- 
duced. 

2. Janitors were given a vacation for 
the month of July without salary. 

3. Janitors are now required to make 
minor repairs about buildings and grounds, 
work formerly done by paid mechanics. 

4. Summer schools were operated in 
1932 on a tuition basis and were made 
self-supporting. 

5. Tuition rates for non-resident pupils 
have been increased to amounts commensu- 
rate with the cost of instruction. 

6. Judicious economies are exercised 
in the use of artificial light, power, and 
water. 

7. Prompt payment of all bills is 
made to secure discount privileges. 

8. We buy, as far as possible, upon 
standard specification. 

9, Quality of supplies has been reduced 
in some instances. 
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10. Supplies are administered with the 
view of eliminating waste. 

11. Complete inventory follow-up on 
buildings, equipment, and supplies has 
been inaugurated. 

12. A careful monthly report is made 
to the Board of Education on the unen- 
cumbered balances in each heading of the 
budget. 

13. Salaries of emergency substitute 
teachers have been reduced. 

14. Salaries of principals, teachers, and 
supervisors for 1932-1933 were determined 
by the application of increases, followed 
by five per cent reduction. 


All that has been done in Covington 
toward the solution of the financial prob- 
lems has been accomplished in an excellent 
spirit of co-operation on the part of the 
members of the Board of Education. 
Each member of the board has endeavored 
to keep informed on the best policies of 
retrenchment as thought out and deter- 
mined by authorities in the field of school 
administration. General discussions be- 
tween the board and the superintendent 
have been supplemented by a certain 
amount of reading, on the part of the 
individual members, on the current prob- 
lems of administration as presented in the 
more reliable professional publications. 
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Is the Teachers College a Menace? 


By HERBERT DRENNON, 


State Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky 


In the June issue of Current History 
(1932), Professor John Robert Moore, of 
the English department of Indiana Uni- 
versity, advanced the idea that the teachers 
colleges of our country are a menace to 
American culture and maintained the view 
that institutions of this kind constitute a 
trust or monopoly in the training of 
teachers. 


Professor Moore’s article resulted from 
a study made “of the interests of 1,080 
students in fifteen teachers colleges.” 
‘This means that the average number of 
students which Professor Moore investi- 
gated in each institution was seventy-two, 
a number much less than 10 per cent of 
the usual enrollment in many teachers 
colleges today. Considering the number 
of teacher-training institutions in this 
country at the present time, it would seem 
that Professor Moore has unduly limited 
his investigation. In spite of this fact, 
however, the investigator reached the 
dogmatic conclusion that very few students 
in teachers colleges “read the high-class 
magazines, while almost half are entirely 
indifferent to any of the fine arts and some 
are actually hostile to them. Less than 
25 per cent read as much as one book a 
month; when they do read, their favorite 
authors are Temple Bailey and Gene 
Stratton Porter.” 


Should Professor Moore select at random 
fifteen state universities, and privately 
maintained or municipally supported insti- 
tutions, and send out a questionnaire to 
1,080 students in those institutions, would 
he have any grounds for supposing that 
such an investigation of less than 10 per 
cent of the students enrolled in those few 
schools would reveal a more hopeful picture 
of the cultural tastes of the student bodies 
as a whole in the schools selected for investi- 
gation than was revealed when he applied 
that test to only 1,080 students scattered 
abroad in fifteen teachers colleges? Further- 
more, does he believe he would be justified 
in reaching « sweeping and damning con- 
clusion on the basis of such a limited 
investigation ? Finally, what especial 


virtue has his method of research that 


leads him to be so sure of the validity of 
his conclusions? 


Students in all of the important teachers 
colleges have, as undergraduates, the same 
opportunities to study good literature that 
students have in other types of colleges. For 
example, all students taking the regular 
four-year curricula for prospective high 
school teachers in the Indiana State 
Teachers College at Terre Haute, Indiana, 
even though they are not majoring in 
English, are required to take a thorough 
course in general literature where they 
read such magazines as the ‘Aflantic 
Monthly, American Mercury, Century, 
Forum, Harper’s, and Scribner’s, and where 
they study such authors as Austen, Thack- 
eray, Eliot, Conrad, Wells, Galsworthy, 
Bennett, Shakespeare, Goldsmith, Sheri- 
dan, Ibsen, Pinero, Shaw, Yeats, and 
O’Neill. In the State Teachers College 
at Murray, students have the opportunity 
of studying the great masters of English 
and American literature, past and present. 
The same is true in the teachers colleges 
at Morehead, Bowling Green, and Rich- 
mond in Kentucky, at Murfreesboro and 
Memphis in Tennessee, and at Marshall 
College in Virginia, and Hattiesburg in 
Mississippi, to mention only a few. 


A recent investigation of my own at the 
State Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky, 
showed that the majority of the students 
questioned placed Hardy first as a novelist 
and ranked Hugo’s “Les Miserables” as 
first choice among the world’s great novels. 
The works of Porter and Bailey were not 
mentioned. This did not surprise me, for 
my experience as a student and teacher in 
several colleges and universities had already 
convinced me that students in teachers 
colleges are no more lacking in appreciation 
of the finer things in literature, art, and 
music than the general run of students 
are who attend other types of institutions. 
Why shouldn’t this be true? Students in 
teachers colleges are being trained by men 
and women who received their own educa- 
tion in some of the leading colleges and 
universities of the country. . 
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Last year I made a study of the sixty- 
eight members of the faculty in the State 
Teachers College at Murray, Kentucky, to 
see what institutions of learning were 
represented. I found that twenty-two of 
the faculty had attended such privately 
endowed institutions as Vanderbilt, 
Harvard, Cornell, Columbia, Leland Stan- 
ford, and Chicago; twelve had been students 
in such denominational institutions as 
Emory and Texas Christian University; 
five had attended such municipal universi- 
ties as Miami and Cincinnati; forty had 
availed themselves of opportunities offered 
in the leading teacher-training institutions 
of the United States; eight were former 
students in outstanding conservatories of 
music; and thirty-seven had formerly been 
students in some of the finest state institu- 
tions in the country. Four, including the 
dean, held higher degrees from Indiana 
University. Since this is a typical teacher- 
training faculty, I can see no reason why 
such a faculty should be accused of foster- 
ing “‘cultural sterility” by virtue of the fact 
that its products later serve as teachers in 
the public school system of America. 


The fact that graduates of teachers 
colleges do commendable work when they 
pursue graduate work in the leading uni- 
versities indicates that their training has 
not been deficient. And the great uni- 
versities recognize that to be true. For 
example, a recent letter to the president of 
the State Teachers College at Murray, 
from D. A. Grossman, examiner for the 
University of Illinois, stated that the Com- 
mittee on Admissions rated this institution 
“Class A,” and all ‘‘graduates who present 
twenty semester hours of content courses 
in a major academic subject other than 
education may be admitted to full gradu- 
ate standing.”’ Since this college offers no 
academic major with less than twenty 
hours in content courses, its students will 
be readily admitted to full graduate 
standing in Illinois. They receive the 
same recognition at Vanderbilt, Kentucky 
State, and elsewhere, and what is true of 
the graduates of this college is true of 
those of a great number of teacher-training 
institutions in this country. 

Professor Moore obviously is not ac- 
quainted with the kind and quality of 
instruction offered in modern teachers col- 
leges. He seems to think that methods 


and not content count, for he says: ‘‘No 
course in pedagogy will supplant a thorough 
training in a subject to be taught.’”’ Such 
a statement implies that teachers colleges. 
today are emphasizing a study of peda- 
gogical methods to the exclusion of content 
courses. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Though the State Teachers 
College at Murray, Kentucky, is no excep- 
tion, let me make use of it as an example 
to show that content courses are duly 
emphasized at thisinstitution. Only eight- 
een hours in education are required for 
graduation with an A.B or B.S. degree, 
carrying privileges of certification. Those 
who do not intend to teach may take a 
liberal arts course leading to a degree 
without having had one course in educa- 
tion. The student expecting to be certifi- 
cated to teach must select a major and a 
first and second minor. Let us suppose 
he majors in biology. He will have to 
take at least twenty-four hours in that 
field, and this instruction will be, at the 
present time, under the direction of a 
University of Wisconsin PH.D. If he majors 
in physics, he will have to take at least 
twenty-four hours in content courses, under 
the direction of a University of Indiana 
PH.D. If he majors in mathematics, he 
will present at least twenty-four hours in 
mathematics, given under the direction of 
a PH.D. from the University of Illinois. If 
he majors in English, he will have to 
present at least twenty-nine hours in 
English language and literature, given 
under the direction of a PH.D. from the 
University of Chicago. Work in other 
fields is of the same caliber, the depart- 
ments of philosophy and the social sciences, 
for example, being in charge of Harvard 
men. 


The men and women on the faculties of 
teacher-training institutions are “profes- 
sional educators” but not in the bad sense 
that Professor Moore implies when he so 
designates them. They believe in setting 
professional standards for those who expect 
to teach in the public school system of 
America. They have no desire to form a 
trust or monoply for the purpose of pre- 
venting institutions that are not primarily 
engaged in training teachers from acting in 
that capacity. They are simply oppcsed 
to the idea that anybody can teach who 
feels the urge. They believe that just as 
a doctor or lawyer needs professionat 
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training in order to serve efficiently in his 
particular calling. so does the teacher. 
Furthermore, just as the lawyer or doctor 
has to meet certain standards before he 
begins to practice his profession, so should 
the teacher. These teacher-training insti- 
tutions therefore believe that they are 
improving the teaching profession by 
virtue of the fact that they have made and 
are constantly making specific investiga- 
tions to determine what the professional 
training of a teacher should be before he 
is certificated to teach in the public schools 
of our country. That these institutions 
have done great work in improving the 
quality of instruction in the American 
classroom is easily learned if one will take 
the time to compare the type of training 
required of teachers today with what was 
required even a decade or two ago. There 
is much yet to be done and the teachers 
colleges may be depended upon to study 
their problems carefully and build their 
programs wisely. 


CE CAHIER—Ila@ FRANCAIS! 
or 
(THAT FRENCH NOTEBOOK!) 


By Marre McConne Lt, 


Instructor of French and Latin, 
Paducah, Kentucky 


“Another notebook!” My pupils in 2-B 
French gasped when I told them that we 
were to keep a notebook this semester. 
But by the end of the term, I believe 
none will say that it is just another 
notebook! 

In the first place, it is a class project, 
not an individual record. Each pupil 
is responsible for only one certain section 
—editor of his section, we might call it, 
for the pupils all collaborate. If John runs 
across an item that is suitable for Mary’s 
department, he gives it to her and she 
repays him by keeping her eyes open for 
clippings that will aid him. As it is a 
class book, it will remain in the classroom 
and group pride makes the pupils exert 
extra effort that their book may be a 
fitting legacy to future classes in French. 

The form of this notebook is not the 
usual one. The backs are of heavy, 
colored cardboard, shaped like the map of 
France—and the sheets within are cut in 
this shape, also. The map on the front 


is a political one; that on the back shows 
the physical “topography” of France. It 
is surprising how many pupils complete a 
two-year high school French course with 
only the faintest knowledge of French 
geography. 

I encourage the enlivening of the written 
material inside by the insertion of original 
illustrations and by clippings. We have 
a work table loaded with magazines, 
advertising material, and newspapers. 
From these we clip suitable items. We use 
Le Petit Journal for this purpose, too. 

There is a personal touch, too, that I 
shall not omit. I intend to have each 
pupil contribute an original signed letter, 
written in French, to be placed in a 
“Letter” section. With this motivation, 
I venture to predict that those letters will 
be as well written as my pupils can possibly 
make them. 





4,500 AT WESTERN HOMECOMING 
RALLY 


Bowling Green, Ky., Nov. 5.—Approxi- 
mately 4,500 students, alumni, and friends 
of Western Teachers College gathered on 
College Heights here today to observe the 
annual homecoming celebration of the col- 
lege. The climax of the day was reached 
this afternoon when the Hilltopper football 
team of Western scored a 24 to 0 victory 
over the Georgetown Tigers. 

The general program began this morning 
with a pep rally and reunion at the chapel 
exercises and from then until late tonight 
clubs, class meetings, and dances vied with 
football in claiming attention. The pro- 
gram tonight, which includes a ‘‘depression 
supper,” was featured with acrobatic 
stunts, specialty acts,and numerous general 
physical education numbers. 

At noon today, the visitors and a number 
of local residents were guests at a luncheon 
given at the school, there being approxi- 
mately 600 present. Congressman Glover 
Cary, of Owensboro, who was the principal 
speaker of the occasion, stated that he did 
not believe the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky had ever spent money to greater 
advantage than it had in the funds ap- 
propriated to the Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College.—Courier-Journal. 




















The Buffalo Traces of Kentucky 


By Mrs. W. T. LAFFERTY, 
University of Kentucky 


When the first adventurous pioneers 
beheld Kentucky, it was a primeval forest 
of giant trees so closely grown that one 
could walk for days without stepping from 
under the shade. Rapturously they wrote 
of it in their diaries, describing it as a land 
of running waters, of groves, and glades, 
and cane-brakes, of mountains, and valleys, 
and prairies, crisscrossed with a net-work 
of Indian trails and threaded with broad 
highways ready for their use. 


The highways from twenty to sixty feet 
wide were the Buffalo Traces beaten down 
hard and firm by those bulky beasts as 
they had loped back and forth from salt 
lick to salt lick for centuries past, in 
search of the tasty salt. 


These gregarious animals traveled in 
vast herds numbering thousands and even 
millions of individuals, and at a rate of 
speed fleeter than fast horses. Being sure- 
footed, they climbed precipitous cliffs or 
leaped recklessly down almost perpendic- 
ular embankment. Their traces were 
trans-continental as well as local and 
usually north-south. Their range extended 
from Lake Erie throughout the Ohio Valley 
and along the mountains of Western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Eastern Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, through the region 
drained by the Illinois River and the eastern 
tributaries of the Mississippi. Instinc- 
tively they selected the most direct routes 
from point to point, usually taking the 
highways along the ridges. So accurate 
were they that State and Federal highways 
and even railroads have followed their 
traces and an old settler has gone down 
in history for his saying; ‘‘The first great 
road-makers were the buffler, the injun, 
and the injuneer.” 


The “‘buffler’’ opened the three great 
routes to the West. One from the Atlantic 
seaboard into the Central West, through 
Central New York followed by the Erie 
Canal and New York Central Railroad; a 
second from the Potomac through South- 
west Pennsylvania to the headwaters of 
the Ohio, and a third, the famous route 


through Cumberland Gap. They influenced 
the distribution of Indian tribes, shaped 
the destines of civilized peoples, located 
sites for cities and centers of population and 
established routes for trade and travel. 


The buffaloes were constantly moving 
from place to place in search of fresh 
pasturage. While. grazing, the herd 
scattered, but at the first sign of danger, 
stampeded in a compact mass, the cows 
and calves in the front and middle pro- 
tected by the bulls, while the patriarchs 
brought up the rear. If the weather was 
hot and the insects disagreeable, they 
refreshed themselves and got rid of their 
pests in the “buffalo wallows,’”’ many of 
which are still landmarks in Kentucky. 
To provide these curious bath tubs, an 
old bull sought swampy ground, lowered 
himself on one knee, plunged his horns 
into the soft earth and dug his muddy hole, 
then wallowed until his body was cool and 
his enemies suffocated, while others stood 
eagerly awaiting their turn, and the wallow 
grew in proportion to its use. 


No indigenous animal has figured so 
conspicuously in the history of Kentucky 
as the buffalo. Not only did he lay off 
the traces that made settlement possible, 
but he proved the mainstay of the pioneers. 
His flesh provided their food, fresh and 
cured, his robes their covering, his skins 
their moccasins, his sinews their fiddle 
strings, his horns their spoons and combs. 
They spun the wool which grew on his 
neck and shoulders from seven to fourteen 
inches in length, into a coarse yarn and 
from it wove a warm cloth for their winter 
clothing. 


Kentucky’s first settlers subsisted al- 
most entirely on buffalo meat during the 
“hard winter.’’ Boone declared they were 
more numerous than cattle back in the 
settlements and that droves of hundreds 
could be seen any day, browsing on the 
leaves of the cane. Nevertheless, they 
soon became scarce, for they were wantonly 
killed, often for the hump or the tongue 
which were considered great delicacies. 
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The curing of the buffalo meat was 
usually done by the women who cut it 
into long strips about a quarter of an inch 
thick and hung it on a latticework before 
a slow fire to dry, after which it was tied 
in bundles weighing sixty or seventy 
pounds each. The bones were broken up 
and boiled to extract the marrow, and the 
oil called ‘‘marrow grease’’ was poured into 
the bladder of the animal to be used for 
frying, for grease lamps, and other needs 
of the pioneers. 

It is interesting to note that the only 
two experiments on record for domesticat- 
ing the buffalo were made in Kentucky. 
Mr. Robert Wickliffe, of Lexington, had a 
herd in 1843, which had descended from 
one or two buffalo cows he had bought 
thirty years previously. Col. George C. 
Thompson, of Shawnee Springs, Mercer 
County, had a herd in 1825 which was 
kept in a bluegrass park of sixty acres 
together with fifty deer and about a dozen 
elk. The buffaloes became gentle as any 
other cattle and Colonel Thompson said 
he believed they could have beer: used as 
beasts of labor had they been so trained. 


The buffalo was the chief subsistence of 
the Indians, as well as the white men, for 
they used the flesh for food, the skins for 
shields, tents, and clothing, the horns and 
bones for ornaments, the sinews for their 
bows and for thread, and the shoulder 
blades for hoes. 


The Indians did not materially reduce 
the number of buffaloes until they began 
to traffic in skins, to supply the markets of 
the white fur traders, when they destroyed 
millions annually. As a result the buffalo 
which played so important a part in the 
early history of the West, has become prac- 
tically extinct. 

Now, instead of hunting the buffalo for 
game or commerce, scientists are hunting 
their bones and finding them and those of 
their predecessors, the mastodon and megal- 
onyx, at the numerous salt springs with 
which the State abounds. 


These salt springs are widely scattered 
and the animals great and small, in seeking 
them out, provided local traces from point 
to point, which, worn down by centuries 
of travel, became well-known buffalo 
traces and have become incorporated for 
short distances in United States Highways 
25, 27, 31, 41, 60, and 68. 


The two most noted salt springs were 
the Big Bone Lick and the Blue Licks and 
around them centers much of the history 
of Kentucky. 


It was from Big Bone Lick, whither the 
Indians had taken her to make salt for 
them, that their captive, Mary Ingles, the 
first white woman to tread Kentucky soil, 
mide her miraculous escape in 1755, 
following the Ohio River for forty days 
and nights, living on roots and nuts and 
wild grapes, until she reached her husband’s 
cabin in Virginia. 

It was at Big Bone in 1773 that James 
Douglass, the Virginia surveyor, found the 
bones of the mastodon and the arctic 
elephant scattered over the ground. Two 
of the tusks were eleven feet long, some 
of the teeth weighed ten pounds, with a 
grinding surface of 5x7 inches. The first 
collection of these fossil remains was made 
by Doctor Goforth in 1803, and in 1806 it 
was exhibited in Europe, a part of it 
finally finding a resting place in the royal 
College of Surgeons in London. The next 
collection was made by order of Thomas 
Jefferson, while president of the American 
Philosophical Society about 1805, and was 
divided between the society and M. Cuvier, 
the distinguished French naturalist. <A 
third collection was made in 1819 by the 
Western Museum Society. In the year 
1831 a fourth collection was made by 
Mr. Finnell, and sold in the eastern states 
for $5,000. A fifth collection, dug up 
at the Lower Blue Licks, is now exhibited 
in the museum at the Blue Licks Battlefield 
State Park. 


It was at the Blue Licks that Daniel 
Boone and his companions rescued his 
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daughter, Jemmima Boone and the two 
Calloway girls, who were being led into 
captivity by the Indians that had captured 
them at Boonesboro Fort. 


It was at the Blue Licks which the 
Indians reached by the ‘Middle trace,”’ 
after the siege of Bryan Station, that 
they lay in ambush until the pursuing 
pioneers arrived and fought the bloody 
battle of Blue Licks, the last battle of the 
Revolutionary War. 


Professor Shaler, the eminent geologist, 
says these salt springs ‘“‘were the brines 
of the early seas in which millions of years 
ago our rocks were laid down.”’ Elephants, 
mastodons, and many other animals which 
no longer live in our land, lie buried by the 
thousands in the swampy ground and their 
remains are as interesting in their way as 
the ruins of Egypt. 


The most noted buffalo trace, which 
the Indians called ‘‘Alanant-o-wamiowee,”’ 
is one of the oldest roads in America. Its 
route can still be clearly seen for it swept 
in a semi-circle, through North Central 
Kentucky, from the point where it crossed 
the Ohio River after coming down the 
Little Miami to Big Bone Lick to Drennon’s 
Lick in Henry County, across the Ken- 
tucky River at Leestown in Franklin 
County, along the ridge to the Stamping 
Ground in Scott County where the great 
herds stamped the undergrowth as they 
licked the salt, and crossed North Elkhorn 
Creek at the Great Crossing on their way 
to the Royal Spring. From there it 
continued its way through the present 
towns of Paris, Lair Station, and Millers- 
burg by the “middle trace,”’ to the Lower 
Blue Licks in Nicholas County and on 
past Mayslick to Maysville in Mason 
County, to the Ohio River which it crossed 
on its way north, a total distance of two 
hundred and twenty-five miles. 


The Indians adopted this buffalo trace 
when they came to make salt at Big Bone 
Lick or the Blue Licks and white settlers 
who came to the ‘‘Western Waters’ by 
boat and landed at Maysville which they 
called Limestone, made it their chief 
thoroughfare into Central Kentucky. 


Along the course of another notable 
buffalo trace from Tennessee to the Great 
Lakes, are the towns of Stearns, Whitley 


City, Burnside, Stanford, Danville, Har. 
rodsburg, Lexington, Paris, Cynthiana, 
Falmouth, and Covington. 


A very old buffalo trace which was also 
an Indian trail, ran through West Ken- 
tucky and can still be seen in many places 
by traveling northwest from Russellville, 
in Logan County, through Nortonville 
and Earlington, in Hopkins County, passing 
a buffalo wallow on a flat hill top about 
three miles northwest of Earlington, pass- 
ing a pre-historic village two or three 
miles west of Madisonville, called Fort 
Ridge, then Steubens Lick on land granted 
the great Prussian General Baron Von 
Steuben for his services as drillmaster of 
the American forces in the Revolutionary 
War, to Dixon, in Webster County, where 
the trace forked. One prong continued 
to Highland Lick, six miles to the west- 
ward, famed for its salt works before 1800, 
and to Shawneetown. The other prong 
led via Morganfield to the Ohio River, 
crossing at Uniontown. The trace later 
became the famous Indian trail from Nash- 
ville to St. Louis and passed directly over 
the spot where Dixon is now built. 


The Palmyra-Princeton trail, followed 
a buffalo trace part of the way from its 
beginning at the Cumberland River near 
Palmyra, Tennessee, to the Ohio River, 
crossing at Ford’s Ferry about twelve 


miles below Shawneetown. The deeply 
trodden buffalo road is still visible near the 
salt works, which had been frequented in 
ages past by the mastodon as well as the 
buffalo. Other animals must have followed 
in the wake of the buffalo as a road near 
Princeton is still called ‘‘the Varmints 
‘Brace’ 


Kentucky was the winter home of 
millions of buffaloes but none are left save 
those in Zoological Gardens. Gradually 
even the buffalo traces are becoming 
obliterated and forgotten. A short strip 
of ‘The Old Trace’’ at the Lower Blue 
Licks is preserved for all time in the Blue 
Licks Battlefield State Park. Bits of traces 
can be seen along our highways and open 
fields, but unless these ancient landmarks 
are preserved by this generation, the traces 
of the buffalo which proved so important 
a factor in the westward progress of civil- 
ization in America and in the settlement 
of Kentucky, will soon be lost forever- 
This then, is a plea for their preservation. 





Your School Ground, What It Is, 
And What It Should Be 


By N. R. ELtiort, 
Professor of Landscape, Kentucky College of Agriculture 


The school ground presents one of the 
important problems of the schools of Ken- 
tucky at the present time. By far the 
larger percentage of the 15,000 schools in 
the State have grounds that dre not the 
attractive, inviting places they should be. 
In many instances dirt, stones, and cinders 
make up the grounds, and thus they 
become eyesores to the community rather 
than beauty spots. It is an accepted fact 
that the school should be the center of 
activity for the community, and unless the 





There are many schools in Kentucky like this with no 
plantings of any kind to improve the appearance. Na- 
tive material could be used to a splendid advantage. 


grounds are at least inviting it is impossible 
for it to serve as it should in the community 
program. The teaching program gives 
instruction in health, hygiene, and sanita- 
tion, and yet the children are asked to play 
in a place where all they see is dirt, rocks, 
and cinders. 


Our homes are being improved by the 
use of planting of trees and shrubs and 
grass in the front lawn, and the children 
in these homes are being taught to respect 
these plantings and private property, and 
yet in thousands of instances these children 
go to school and find the playgrounds 
little better than lots where farm animals 
are kept. 

In the last three years we have worked 
with various individuals, organizations, 
and groups in several counties in Kentucky 
to correct this condition. In every instance 
we have found a ready response to this 


work. This leads us to believe there is a 
latent interest and willingness to improve 
the school ground, but up to the present 
there has been a lack of a consciousness 
of the general need for this work. One of 
the main reasons for not doing this work 
has been a lack of knowledge as to where 
to begin and what todo. No one is willing 
to assume the responsibility for the appear- 
ance of the grounds. The inside of the 
building is kept by the principal and the 
teachers, but the outside is ‘‘no man’s 
land.” 


When we begin to discuss the subject of 
school-ground improvement the question 
of cost is immediately brought up. The 
average superintendent, principal, and 
teacher feel there is no money for this 
work. This argument can be answered 
by calling attention to the fact that Ken- 
tucky has a wealth of fine native trees and 
shrubs that can very largely be used for 
this work. In fact, Kentucky has more 
of this material than most of the surround- 
ing states and an abundance of it can be 
secured at practically no cost other than 
the labor of digging and setting. 


The question of improving the school 
ground is not an individual problem; it is a 
community problem and everyone should 
be given an opportunity to take part. 
The boys and girls in the school, the 
parents, the Parent-Teacher Association, 
and any other organization should be 
approached and usually a willingness will 
be expressed to help with this work. If 
the problem is attacked in this way success 
is practically assured. Everyone will have 
a part and this gives a united interest. 
This is necessary to see that the grounds 
are not only planted but that the plants 
are protected or at least not molested until 
they are large enough to take care of them- 
selves. 


After this interest has been developed 
the next question asked is how to do the 
work. For the sake of simplicity I have 
divided this work into three parts: First, 
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the outlying boundary; second, the area 
in front and to the sides of the building; 
and third, the building itself. Let us 
consider these in the order named. 


The outlying boundary should have 
large growing native trees planted entirely 
around the _ border-line fences. This 
serves the purpose of definitely marking 
the school property. The trees to be used 
should be hardwood long-lived trees, such 
as elms, hard or sugar maples, ash, walnut, 
sycamore, and in some sections of the State, 
sweet gum. This is only a partial list; 
others could be added to it. 


In setting these trees they should follow 
the line fences, setting them three feet 
inside of the fence, marking the school 
boundary. This means that the trees will 
never become line trees. They are always 


school property. The trees should be set 
from thirty to forty feet apart, giving them 
plenty of room to grow and develop and 
in a few years this outlying border of trees 
will definitely mark the school grounds 


an elm and a walnut and a maple. It is 
best to select a certain kind of tree and 
plant the entire border line on one side of 
the school property at least with this kind 
of tree. Another side of the school 
property can be planted with another kind. 
This is entirely optional with the local 
community. In the work that has already 
been done on school grounds both methods 
have been followed and they are very 
satisfactory. 


The College of Agriculture has a leaflet 
entitled ‘How to Plant Trees.” It con- 
tains information om varieties and gives a 
description exactly how the work can be 
done. This can be used to advantage in 
doing this work. 


The second division of the school 
ground planting is represented by the area 
in front of the building. This usually 
faces on the highway, and if the school 
ground is large enough so that suitable 
playgrounds can be provided to the sides 
and back of the building, the area directly 
in front of the building 
should be in grass. Two 








NOTICE HOW THE PLANTINGS HELP TO IMPROVE THE APPEARANCE 
OF THIS ALREADY GOOD-LOOKING BUILDING. 


and set it apart from other property in the 
surrounding area. The fall is probably the 
best time to set these trees. From Novem- 
ber 15th to December 10th represents 
excellent planting dates in Kentucky. 
These trees can be dug where they are 
growing wild or they can be bought from 
the nurseries. That is optional, the ques- 
tion of costs will usually be the deciding 
factor. Do not interplant trees, that is, 


or three reasons can be 
given for this. First, ap- 
pearance. The fundamen- 
tals of any well-planted 
place, whether it is a home, 
school, church, or what it 
may be, is to have a good- 
looking lawn in front of 
the building. In addition 
to appearance if there is 
grass in front of the build- 
ing the children do not 
carry so much mud and 
grass into the building on 
their feet. This means not 
only a saving to the build- 
ing itself, but the teachers 
can insist on the children 
having the same respect for 
school property that they 
have for their own homes. 
This is good citizenship and should be 
instilled in the children. Where the school 
ground is large this grass plot can be 
extended on either side of the building and 
further develop the attractive setting for 
the building itself. 

The third part of the program in improve- 
ment consists in the planting of shrubbery 
around the building itself, that is, at the 
corners and on either side of the front 
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entrance, with occasional plantings on the 
side and to the back of the building. The 
shrubbery used for this purpose should be 
for the most part material that will stand 
more or less rough treatment. For ex- 
ample, Japanese barberry, mock orange, 
lilac, japonica, spireas, and for some of the 
nativejmaterial where it will grow, buck- 
bush, elderberry, ninebark, witchhazel, 
sour wood, and swamp holly. By using 
material like this the building can be made 
attractive, and with very little care and 


will respect the plants and give them a 
chance to grow and develop. 

You will notice that in all of this work 
nothing has been suggested that would in 
any way interfere with the playground. 
The playground is important to every 
school and should be maintained. In 
many instances there is not sufficient 
space for the children to play. Do not 
plant trees or shrubs in the playground 
so that they will interfere with organized 
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NATIVE SHRUBBERY MAKES RURAL SCHOOLS ATTRACTIVE 
One-Room School in Harrison County Taught by Mrs. Sadie Monson 


attention after the plants are set they will 
grow and develop and increase in value 
each year. 


As to the question of the use of flowers 
in the planting, this should be the last 
thing to be considered in the plan. The 
things already mentioned, namely, bound- 
ary planting, grass in front and to the 
sides of the building, and shrubs around it 
should be taken care of first. The princi- 
pals, teachers, and local people should 
decide about the flowers, and make some 
arrangement for their care when school is 
not in session. 


To get the work done the holes for the 
plants can be dug by the boys, and actual 
planting made by them. In this way 
they are taught an excellent lesson that is 
valuable and at the same time you have 
created an interest on the part of the boys 
in these plants. This means that they 


groups of boys and girls during the play 
time. 

In addition to the plantings improving 
the appearance of the ground these plants 
furnish material for some of the finest 
lessons for nature study. Teachers will 
find a ready response on the part of boys 
and girls in teaching them lessons from 
some of the interesting habits of these 
plants, because these young people will be 
dealing with things with which they are 
familiar. Therefore, we find that the 
school grounds are not only improved in 
appearance but they become a growing 
laboratory, not only for the children but 
for the home owners in the community. 

We have some school grounds in the 
State that have been planted along the 
lines outlined, and in every instance people 
in the community point with pride to their 
school. 
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HONOR ROLL 


The following counties, cities and grade schools 
have remitted membership dues on one hundred per 
cent basis for the districts and state associations at 
date of going to press with the November JOURNAL: 


Superintendent 


Caldwell R. E. Traylor 
Me RRMA gave os os Cabs e Sia isl orale ae J. A. Payne 
W. H. Sasser 


Orie P. Gruelle 
W. O. Wright 
Golia E. Rather 
W. M. Totty 


WOT Bee Gh2) ccdes Se Mia AS ea ahcte re urs iaks L. C. Caldwell 

F. W. Hood 

V. O. Wright 

WORN 5c, 5 Siw Se ecadin stele SU ere aS J. W. Reiley 
Pendleton : 

1) Cel La ee Pe J. W. Dillehay 

. Norris 


H. W. Peters 
Irvin Lowe 


County 


Superintendent 


Lee Kirkpatrick 

RMEORE ess seis bs os ss eccreroeeos J. W. Ireland 
W. E. Newbolt 
W. F. O'Donnell 
C. T. Canon 
..W. W. Agnew 
W. F. O’Donnell 


Richmond 

Russellville 

Center Street School, Henderson. 
Richmond 

Mt. Sterling 

Ashland School, 

Winchester 

Versailles 

Ft. Thomas 

Russellville 


James Russell Lowell School, 
Louisville Ada G. Bache 
y A. Adams 
. Lydia Reibert 


Nora Kelley 


Hiram Roberts School, Louisville. . . 
I. N. Bloom School, Louisville 
J. M. Atherton High School, 

Louisville Emma J. Woerner 
Louisville Normal School. ..Elizabeth Breckinridge 
Livingston County High School, J. Preston Dabney 
Morton Junior High School, 

Lexington N. Isabel Schmidt 
Bloomfield . D. Chilton 
Dudley School, Lexington.. Mrs. Phoebe B. Worth 
Cave City D. P. Curry 


Center Street School, Henderson. . 
Leitchfield 
Providence 


LW. W. Agnew 
Allen Puterbaugh 
Edwin R. Ward 
Neal A. Ranson 

Olie Masner 

W. E. Lawson 

Lucile Lovely 

Mary L. Hunt 


Arlington School, Lexington 

Cynthiana 

Johnson School, Lexington 

Lexington Junior High School 

George Rogers Clark School, 
Louisville 

James Russell Lowell School, 
Louisville 


Mrs. Anna Krieger 
Ada G. Bache 


Parkland School, Louisville 
Nannie Lee Frayser School, 


Anna M. Bligh 


Elma Kohnhorst 
Shawnee High School, Louisville. . Robert B. Clem 
Henry Clay High School, 

Lexington Chas. E. Skinner 
Cold Spring B. V. Anderson 
CEE | Ca ee ae J. M. F. Hays 
Harrison School, Lexington Jean L. Smith 
NON a ai dh ccavecata sl aigia ts Kos scaie wines J. Carson Gary 
John A. Dotson 
Elizabeth Cloud 

Grace B. Green 
J. L. Foust 


Lincoln School, Lexington 
Monsarrat School, Louisville 
OG Grin enn fire, oc le os ja cause ow siaeieane 
Virginia Street School, 
Hopkinsville 
Belmont School, Hopkinsville... 
West Side School, Hopkinsville Lalla Dennis 
Morganfield K. G. Gillaspie 
Seventh Street School, Henderson. .Ellen G. Young 
Jefferson School, Henderson...... Mrs. A. B. Coffey 
Barret High School, Henderson W. B. Floyd 
Junior High School, Henderson W. M. Aton 
Audubon School, Henderson 
Henderson 
toe oor ihe ant bl Ha tos duat wxeve’siial aia J: B. McCollum 
Earlington A. P. Prather 
Madisonville Harper Gatton 
OC) See ee gee Ue es Re ROC I RARE ano J. F. Moore 


Hopkinsville High School Chas. J. Petrie 

Maxwell School, Lexington Eva F. Edmonds 

Benjamin Franklin School, 
Louisville 


Lottie McDaniel 
.Mary V. Walker 


Louise Robertson 
Herman Horton 

Hickman i 

Marshall 


PLEDGE LIST 


Pledges of one hundred per cent membership 
enrollment in the districts and state associations: 


Superintendent 


Golia E. Rather 
L. C. Caldwell 


County 


Pendleton 

NPS IEN EN eo a! y sie is 0 eveieiete Siete aves Jaks McWhorter 

Henry Mrs. ms - Smith 

Grayson Clarke 

MRI tat ches! a ies asat sw oananele aerate id ota 4 "a  Webstes 

Cumberland Ear! E. Garrison 
Louis Arnold 


Herman L. Williams 

F. F. McDowell 

H. A. Cocanougher 

H. F. Monahon 

D. H. Norris 

R. E. Traylor 

Clay Tharp 

EE 75.0 8 oo sh Sata mia ase J. W. Reiley 

Carlisle W. F. McGary 
Christian ; 

JOT ee er eee ae J. W. Snyder 
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MNENNNIN is osts5o S Gertie M. Lindsey Nicholasville..................... H. C. Burnette 
oe ee er eee wee DO OS cy Edwin R. Ward 
RES Saosin te nivalis oe acaere Bee Ay Os, ele ae ol 71] i rr H. R. Brown 
NEN ios ci Sse alee oe cacut ed Ward Ste PANO oii ses cece cceescae W. M. Wilson 
IE Sek on Fo Fey vv eiesnes se ¥O% R: SSeS er MMU B yo fo osc o.oo 5 wis os se one's aus T. Canon 
_ See eee T. M. Lewis EMR ooo ve ics G5 oie 4s RsiaeS P.H. Hopkins 
RIN 5 ois oie naw coie sn erat N. O. Kimbler Shelbyville.................. Mrs. Willie C. Ray 
Serer ere rer ere J. A. Payne Williamsburg...................... E. T. Mackey 
ES eee B. 2. Mieset Winchester... .. 2.0.2... 0.600. E. F. Birckhead 
CS ois wine gee wwe ares Se Roland Roberts Williamstown.................... A. R. Thomas 
DS een ae One P. Grmelle Midway. .... cscs ccc s ccc cscced O. B. Dabney 
RA Ee artes ee Sam B. Taylor 
10. 3345s oe Lindsey E. Allen 
er ee eer a i = 

ES oa aa Cy as ae ee oy O. Chumbler i at Roe 
Ss. crciicnsecavsase’ Mollie D. Wells KENTUCKY N. E. A. COMMITTEES 
SSSR Cet eee eee ee yt J. W. Dillehay 
SE ad asa n'sy Senkcouan oO ke W. F. McClain CREDENTIALS—W. M. Wesley, Superin- 
a coh pag Oh git =p Sal idea tate —— — tendent Public Schools, Burgin, Kentucky. 
Lassen eraiansrehevengen F.W. Hood _ ResoLutions—J. A. Payne, Superin- 
ERS are: Erle Neely Duff tendent Harrison County Schools, Cyn- 
DN gs se Gen coe haw bisnateee W. O. Wright thiana, Kentucky. 
EEE S EES so ews cereeaiee sitet G. R. McCoy NecroLocy—E. W. Richmond, Prin- 
MINED 66 Bis'b tino ts W sd awl wold emer Jas. B. Heird a ; 
ETE AR Sek 6h au se pinins Mon Ora L. Roby cipal High School, Berry, Kentucky. 
EE eae RE ey. N. J. Parsons 
et oh da iiesnknnsextciehe W. H. Sasser N. E. A. STtaTE DIRECTOR 
IIIA 55.5 5's st awa: 0 inte J. F. McWhorter —_ : 

R. E. Williams, Executive Secretary 

a ; State Education Association, Louisville, 
Cities and Grades Superintendent Kentucky (re-elected). 
SSS eee ee ames | K. R. Patterson 
NN xo vee kas ceed Gladstone Koffman OFFICERS OF DEPARTMENT OF N. E. A. 
oS VE eS eee Otis C. Amis : nae 
SIONS inh a5 extusvsewnss Tim Meinschein American Association of Teachers Col- 
PREMIUM SE sh ccc eks sare swan were E.R. Ward Jeges—Third Vice-President—H. H. 
ON 5 inkn as Swe ew ak J. W. Lancaster Cherry, President Western Kentucky State 
ES 65k nen chunnesdvxeeeese Neal A. Ranson 4 : 
NEON G once ease cok wee ekee Kirk Dollins Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ken- 
ir basin 5 26 mis ehaieconele J. W. Smith tucky. 
— kis W'S 2200 6 4 60.06.06 600 6 0 690 6.4.016'6 1, FP. Moore Department of Secondary School Prin- 
a eae V. _ Pee cipals—First Vice-President—Robert B. 
Grahn..................++-----Herman Horton Clem, Principal Shawnee High School, 
oe Sy Se eer lege Louisville, Kentucky. 
hoch sc adc oe ose eee Edgar Arnett 
seen gage SENOS See. R. G. Huey COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

is kg gem aidcu se R. T. Whittinghiil aig 
os cy ccannecvnceen W. ene Dr. William S. Taylor, Dean College of 
SE et is sco ss Sows ee aksenen Jewel B Cox Education, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
SS Sere eee eee C. V. Snapp ington 
NE eee er T. C. Cherry ‘ 
eo or cue L. C. Curry LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION 
Se eee Leon Cook 3 . 
Western Teachers College Faculty, Lee Kirkpatrick, Superintendent of 

Bowling Green................. .H. Cherry Schools, Paris, Kentucky. 

ESE Seer T. O. Hall R. E. Williams, Secretary Kentucky 
DO yer C. H. Jaggers Education Association, 1317-1318, Hey- 
eee commen ohn Paul B. Boyd eae faaapet 
ee a J. T. Miracle burn Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 
2, SS J. W. Ireland 
I 5s sss viscous vx D. W. Bridges COMMITTEE ON RURAL EDUCATION 
<a si lah el ated C : ye Mrs. Emma Y. Case, Eastern Kentucky 
Lawrenceburg................00. Chas. O. Ryan oo Teachers College, Richmond, Ken- 
DEM xo osc o sca cies se kseee Henry H. Hill tucky. - 
TE Shae ks. cckaceneeeebeee Clyde D. Lester R. E. Jaggers, Supervisor Rural Elemen- 
0 Er Harper Gatton tary Schools, State Department of Educa- 


PIN gy a Visis en xb bcteinvaeienene H. A. Babb 


tion, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
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OUR 


AMERICAN 
RED CROSS 


The American Red Cross Will Hold Its 
Annual Roll Call Between Armistice Day 
and Thanksgiving. At That Time American 
People Will Be Asked to Renew Their 


Memberships in This, Our National Relief 
Agency. 
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Join Now and Facilitate America’s Nation- 


Wide Relief Program For Her Own People 
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Berea College Library, 
Berea, Ky. 
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ag em od 
The BROWN HOTEL 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 


Haron E. Harter, _ ee 


Genuine Hospitality a Every 

Comfort 4 Courtesy 4 Con- 

venience 4 And Good Food 

at Reasonable Rates a All To 
Be Found in 


/ 


““ The Home of Kentucky Hospitality ’ 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS FoR K.E. A. IN 1933 


























